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First Prineiples in 
Sanitary. Work. 


—__——- 


E are not agreed upon 
the principles upon 
which sanitary sci- 
ence shall be applied, 
and its practical ap- 
plication is therefore 
difficult, and often 
impossible. Differ- 
ences of opinion and 
strife in trade may 
be understood, but 
strife in sanitary 
work is anomalous. 
Here we have sani- 
tary reformersspend- 
ing the best years of 
their life in trying to 
de what. a number of 
other’ people resist. 
Why is this? Ifthe 
object is a proper 
one it is proper to 
all alike. Is it true 
or not, that, so long 
as’ we can maintain 
our own health, that 
of others is no con- 

cern of ours? Are we openly to declare the 

national principle to be,—‘ Every man for him- 
self, and Devil take the hindmost? We do 
now, under cloak, act'upon that principle. The 
advantage of openly declaring it would be that 
we could proceed to legislate upon ‘that basis, 
and exterminate those who cannot maintain 
their own health. without our help. This: has 
been the tendency of our legislation for many 
years; but we stop short of criminality, as we 
define it: we only half kill; itis by accident that 
people die outright, if those occurrences are 
accidents which are the’ results of disagreement 
and carelessness of the conductors of affairs. 
The genius of trade and materialism has taken 
80 firm a hold of us during late years that even the 
health of the people is made subservient to trade 
rales. It was well that local sanitary authori- 
ties should be appointed, but the members con- 
stituting these Boards are those chiefly whose 
rule of life is—“ Every man for himself, and 

Devil take the hindmost.” This is the true 

rendering, but the favourite expression is;— 

“Every man for himeelf, and God for us all.” 

This, however, is an evasive and meaningless 

expression ; it is shirking the performance of a 

duty which we cannot deny lies upon us, To 

make the sentiment practically applicable; it 
should be,—« Every man for himself, and Govern- 
ment for us all.” But weare afraid to entrust 
the Government of the country with arbitrary 
power, even on the broad and impartial subject 
of our health; and we deal with questions of 

Public health in the narrow and selfish spirit 

im which we trade with each other. The 

genius of trade and materialism has foisted upon 

Us & bastard, who says,—“ Nobody knows any- 

thing for certain, Do as ye will; play the devil 

with your own constitutions: if ye will; what 
istto me? Have'we not—I and my friends, 
the few who know,—admitted in yourinterests the 

Steat principle of ‘the freedom of labour—the 

sanctity of contract and oflaw’? Whatmoredo 

ye want, ungratefal-camaitle? Go, then, and do 
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as ye will, and if your children. grow up.in-evil 
habits, and become deformed in body and mind, 
what is’t to you? Nobody knows anything for 
certain ; therefore, ye ignorant people, submit to 
no dogmatic teaching, either for yourselves or 
your children.” 

What accord can there be between such prin- 
ciples as these and those of the physical health 
of communities,—those of sanitary science? 
None at-all.; and until we recognise this we shall 
make no trueprogress. Certain professors have, 
indeed, asserted the’ great “ progress” we have 
made of late years, and, truly enough, we see 
some persons grow rich; and this may be the 
sort of progress meant; but the tendency of our 
legislation has been to make the rich richer and 
the poor poorer,—comparatively, that is to say, 
with the means of living, and of living healthily. 
And this is the touchstone of thesystem. Com- 
pared with his means of living healthily the 
poor man is worse off to-day than he was 
formerly. He is driven,—or induced, which is 
practically the same thing;—into unhealthy 
neighbourhoods to find work. This doctrine of 
“ the freedom of labour—the sanctity of contract 
and of law’’ seems outwardly to be just, but what 
does it practically amount to? It is'a mockery 
under present circumstances. Whena workman 
finds he can get a better day’s pay elsewhere 
than in the place in which he lives he goes to it 
withouta thought whether the place is more or leas 
healthy than the place heleaves. He has no know- 
ledge in the matter. He does not, exercising 
his judgment, deliberately choose the other 
place because, on the balance of advantages, he 


prefers it; he is led into a trap; and, having, 


settled in the new place, and his difficulties:of 
removal having increased, he submits to ciream- 
stances over which he has no control, and de. 
generates in condition. And if he leaves a 
healthy place for one unhealthy, to say that he 
has freedom of choice-where he will live, and 
that he and his. family may be healthy if they: 
will, is a mockery of justice; he cannot help 
himself to a supply of water; to drainage, or to 
any other public sanitary necessity. The first’ 
part of the formula—the freedom of labour— 
having been granted, he is made aecountable for 
the second—the sanctity of contract and of law. 
Outwardly this is a true principle, but only the 
imperial government of the country can make 
its applicatien just, by seeing either that the 
common people have education in matters con- 
cerning their own health sufficiently to enable 
them to distinguish at once between a healthy 
place and one unhealthy, or thatall places bemade 
alike healthy, so far as'that can be done by sani- 
tary science. Trade rules must takea second place, 
unless they can be squared with the necessities of 
sanitary science. We must have health first, 
next we must have morality, and then what com 
mercial prosperity we may. But without health 
and morality our prosperity will be not of a last- 
ing kind. It has been said that the proper 
function of a Government is to follow, not to 
lead, public opinion; but the real opinion of the 
public is never asked. The public-want water, 
want drainage, want fresh air in honses; want 
sound and wholesome’ meat and drink, and 
are willing to pay for them; 
shall they get these things? By. applying. to 


the local sanitary authority P Well, as in this: 


80 in other cases; there is no rule without 
exception, and sanitary authoritiesdo sometimes 


listen to some part of # request of the people in’ 


whose interests they sit, but as a rule they give 
the consideration of the health-of the people a 
secondary place'to that of the cost of establish. 
ing and maintaining it, and, in accordance with 
trade principles, tell the people to provide these 
things for themselves individually; thereby for- 
getting thevery resson why they sit as’ sani- 
tary board at all. But in doing so they only 
follow the lead of the imperial Government. 
What more convenient guides can: members’of 


but how’ 
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local sanitary authorities have than the profes- 
sors who apply the rules of trade to the health 
of the people?’ The soundness of their philo. 
sophy is readily taken for granted, seeing that it 
relieves the members of local sanitary authorities 
the trouble of considering whether drainage and 
water supply, fresh air, and other things which 
sanitary reformers say are necessary, should be 
provided or not. Let the people provide them- 
selves with these things. That is the answer to 
applications of this kind. 

And it must be so while the principles: of 
action remain what they are. The individual 
members of local sanitary authorities hold in 
storn every unjust action, perhaps; but, as a 
public body, they vie with each other who shall 
be most popular with those whose sole care isthe 
smallest possible rate for sanitary purposes: 
Justice goes to the wall when opposed to self. 
interest for want of an acknowledged principle 
upon which it-can be upheld. A member ofa 
sanitary authority is afraid to do the justice 
whieh his head and heart combined commend, 
because there is no principle,—except that one 
of trade,—which is acknowledged by all to be 
true, upon which to act. The individual mem: 
bers are like strangers in a foreign land, bringing 
with them their native habits, but wishing to 
conform to the customs of the country if only 
they know what those are; and they ask for 
and find not any authority on these questions. 
An hour’s despotism in this matter would do us 





& vast-deal of good. For the purposes of trade; 


which is an individual and a local affair, we 
are, no doubt, better without despotic Govern- 
ment; but for the health of the people, 
which is neither an individual nor a local affair, 
but a national one, the case is different. We 
must have the masses’ healthy and moral, to 
begin with, then they may maintain their posi- 
tion, and resist the tendency of trade rules to 
grind down their] opportunities. These are 
they who are to be chiefly benefited by 
sanitary work, bat they cannot pay the’ 
whole cost of it; they can pay their share, 
but it is the larger ratepayers who must 
pay the greater part of the expense; and these 
make the rates, or they nominate and get men 
sent to the Board who will do what they require, 
that: is; nothing; and those who are chiefly 
benefited by sanitary works may then whistle to 
the winds for their consolation. It does not pay 
immediately to supply them with water, to 
remove the refuse from their houses, and to do 
those many other things which are necessary to 
the health ofa community, and which vary’ in 


‘their kind with the circumstances of the ground 


upon which people dwell; and upon which the 
greater number must dwell, whether they will 
ornot. The whole question resolves itself into the 
simple one of authority or no authority, Is 
there, in human deformity and misery, any 
prineiple of self-rectification ? Experience: does 
not show usany incommunities, possibly because 
any germs of improvement which there might 
be; if Nature were left to work out the cure’ 
without interference, are swamped by fresh 
accretions of the evil conditions. And yet these 
who apply trade rules tosanitary work say, “ Let 
be; let Nature work; let. us see how supply and 
demand will work; let be; let’ the rich grow’ 
richer and the poor poorer; it is a law of Nature’ 
and-.cannot be resisted.” Those who say this do 
not wish it to be otherwise, and’ they excuse. 
themselves! by attributing it to a natural 
tendency. It is the tendency, however, not» of 
Nature, but of the laws we have made for our 
owm governance. But if it wereva veritable law 
of Natire we ought to regulate: it. It is a law 
of Nature that, upon ground which has been culti.: 
vated and afterwards left alone, weeds ‘grow and 
thrast out better plants ; but where we dwell we’ 
are’ the arbiters, and we resist the natural 
tendency of the earth to gtow weeds if weeds’ 
seeds are sown. In astate of Nature there: is 
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progressive development of inherent powers, 
producing beauty, but if the process is interfered 
with unintelligently deformity ensues, and on 
cultivated ground it is only by intelligent 
interference that weeds are prevented and 
beauty produced. Similarly, in a state of 
civilisation people deteriorate when left alone. 

It is then our province to resist the tendency 
of evil habits, dirty, crowded houses, impure 
water and air, and all other insanitary conditions, 
to deform the minds and bodies of those over 
whom sanitary authority needs to be exercised ; 
and this wholly and fully, and arbitrarily, and 
not in the hesitating manner in which we have 
hitherto conducted our sanitary affairs,—a 
manner which truly reflects the two chief 
motives of our action, viz., to hoodwink sanitary 
reformers with a show of doing something to 
remedy acknowledged defects, while at the 
same time doing nothing which might go to the 
root of the evil and have the effect of raising the 
status of the helpless, and making ‘it possible to 
them to maintain an improved position, while at 
the same time checking the tendency to over- 
accumulation of wealth by those who have 
already started on the way of improvement, and 
who follow without hindrance the natural 
tendency of the human mind to exaggeration. 

The proper work of a sanitary authority is to 
make morality of the people possible by laying 
for it the foundation of health, without which it 
cannot exist,—cannot, rather, continue. Whether 
only that nation is prosperous whose people are 
healthy and moral is for the consideration of 
statesmen. If it is so, then our prosperity is not 
of a lasting kind. The people of Great Britain are 
neither healthy nor moral. The rich are too rich, 
and the poor too poor, for either health or morality. 
Neither are the middle class at all different ; 
they are dependent on the other two, and take 
the tone of their life from them; they are neither 
leaders nor followers, but middle.men, who 
imitate the faults of the one and grind down the 
opportunities of the other. The genius of which 
we have spoken has had so long a run of influ- 
ence in the country that its principles have 
become ingrained in us; and at a Sanitary 
Board questions often arise of which the majority 
of members have no sort of conception, in any 
way; and whatever the merits of a question 
may be, argument is thrown away, for the 
majority try every question by the standard 
which is the rule of their lives, and that is, will 
it pay? If the return of an immediate per- 
centage of the money necessary to be expended 
can be guaranteed, the work may be done; but 
if the repayment be based on other considera- 
tions—such as that sickness in those who pro- 
duce wealth is a direct loss to the community— 
the argument is not understood; and yet it is 
capable of demonstration that it is so, and thatthe 
prevention of those insanitary conditions which 
induce sickness and ill-health in workmen and 
their families is an actual saving of money 
to the ratepayers, and an actual gain to the 
employers of the workmen. But it is not on 
this ground that a sanitary authority should 
stand. Higher duties appertain to this position. 
The public health is the public welfare, and 
should not be left to be wrangled over by local 
authorities, in its main principles. It is not of 
much consequence into how many classes we 
may divide ourselves, but it is of vast conse- 
quence to each of us that we should all be 
healthy. If we were all equally healthy, there 
would be less separation into classes. The 
scorn of dirt and repugnance to disease keep 
people apart, when, otherwise, they would be 
glad to associate; and it is not the outward 
mineral dirt contracted by a workman in his 
daily occupation which is objectionable (for that 
may be washed off daily), but it is the 
deformity of body and mind which is the 
object of dislike. It is not necessary that 
he should be deformed. He is so not by 
his own fault—except in a very small degree— 
but by the neglect of his forefathers, chiefly ; 
and greatly by the neglect of those who know 
his condition and will not help him to a better 
one. 








Royal Architectural Museum. — The 
Goldsmiths’ Company have presented 501. to 
the Royal Architectural Museum, Westminster, 
in aid of their drawing and modelling classes for 
art-workmen. Ar exhibition (free) of the draw- 
ings and models sent in competition for the 
prizes for designs for plate offered by the Gold. 
smiths’ Company will shortly be held in the 
museum, 





THE ORNAMENTAL TREATMENT OF 
PLANTS. 


THE beauty and interest of natural vegetation 
has, in reference to art, a twofold aspect. There 
is the pure beauty of growth and colour and 
texture, as an object for the imitative hand of 
the painter, who may endeavour thus to make the 
flowers live over again on his canvas, and to 
mimic their bloom and freshness in such flower- 
pieces as Fantin and others have charmed us 
with. In these paintings it is the facts of 
nature which the artist has observed and endea- 
voured to imitate. But there is the secondary 
use of these children of nature, as suggestions 
and types for ornamental art, not strictly imita- 
tive, but looking to the general qualities rather 
than the details of nature; imitating on prin- 
ciple and logically, not naturally and artlessly. 
There have been not a few works published with 
the object of illustrating the natural flora, and 
others intended to show the types of conven- 
tional ornament derivable from it; but there 
have not been many which aimed specially at 
bridging the passage from the natural to the 
conventional, and showing the reader the original 
object side by side with suggestions for its 
adaptation in artificially-designed o-nament ; 
and some illustrations printed with this intent 
have lacked the important element of colour. 
We may therefore welcome the new work on the 
subject by Mr. Hulme,* as a by no means super- 
fluous contribution to a most interesting and 
fascinating branch of artistic study, the elements 
of which he has arranged in a more systematic 
manner than has generally been the case, and 
which can hardly fail to be suggestive even to 
advanced students of decorative art. 

“Ornamentists,” says Mr. Hulme in his 
preface, ‘too commonly overlook the treasures 
that Nature scatters around them, and, by a 
slavish adherence to a few set forms, deprive 
themselves of a valuable means of imparting 
enhanced interest to their work. No remedy 
for this can be so effectual as personal study and 
familiar acquaintance with rural scenes ; but as, 
unfortunately, such opportunity of quiet study is 
frequently out of the power of the designer, 
either from press of work or other restraining 
cause, he must be content, at some loss both of 
pleasure and profit to himself, to derive his 
material from the labours of others.” The 
author thinks, and not without reason, that a 
good many are deterred from a study of plants 
by the repelling technicalities of botany. They 
are ready to exclaim with Wordsworth,— 

** Enough of science and of art: 
Close up those barren leaves ; 
Come forth, and bring with you a heart 
That watches and receives ;”— 

as they recall some such passage from a botanist’s 
description, as,—‘* Leaves ovate-oblong, subser- 
rate, pulverulento-tomentose.” We confess we 
are with the poet, and against the botanist, in so 
far as flowers are to be looked upon either as 
objects of delight in nature, or as suggestions in 
art. These multiform Latin compounds may be 
necessary for the classifications of the botanist, 
that he and his fellows may understand what 
they are referring to (though we hope less 
uncouth nomenclature might be invented) ; but 
why trouble the artist with classes and genera 
at all? All that he wants is the forms and 
colours,—“ he cares not for their names, they 
owe him nothing,’’—and he can observe for him. 
self which plants and flowers are most com- 
monly found together, and are therefore likely 
to harmonise best in decoration. This by way 
of a general protest, rather than against Mr. 
Hulme in particular, who is apparently not a 
bigot for botanical nomenclature. Still, why 
meddle with it atall, in connexion with such a sub- 
ject as this? It is merely bringing the artist 
down from a study of Nature’s works to a study 
of what certain men have been pleased to call 
them. And how much more suggestive and 
poetical are the plain names in “the vulgar 
tongue”! Wordsworth has a beautiful little poem 
(two, if we remember rightly) on the “ Lesser 
Celandine,” but he could hardly have managed a 
poem on Ranunculus ficaria. 

However, “hard words break no bones,” we 
may be told, and Mr. Hulme’s illustrations at 
least are comprehensible and comprehensive 
enough. They consist of forty-four coloured 
plates, mostly occupied with accurate illustra- 
tions of various forms of plant and flower, in 
a majority of cases accompanied by slight speci- 





* Plants: their Natural Growth and Ornamental Treat- 





ment. v F, Edward Hulme, F.1..8., F.8,A.,&c. Marcus 
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mens of the treatment of one or more of the 
flowers on the page as conventional ornament 
with which also the last four or five of the plates 
are exclusively occupied. The plates are amp| 
described and commented on in the text, which 
is distributed into chapters corresponding to 
each plate. We must question, however, the 
statement with which the description of Plate ] 
sets out. Plants, it is said, may be selecteg 
for ornament from two motives, their intringig 
beauty, or on account of an inner meanij 
involved in their use; and “the second is the 
nobler aim, as the pleasure to be derived from 
any work of art will be in direct proportion to 
the thought embodied in it.” This, if we may 
be pardoned for saying so, is a piece of the cant 
of the day ; for certainly that must be the higher 
beauty which proceeds direct from nature rather 
than that which merely depends op an arbit 
meaning affixed by some one. “The thought 
embodied in the flower” merely comes to this, 
that some men at some time or other 
agreed to use it as a symbol of shorthand ex. 
pression of this or that quality. That may give 
it a kind of additional interest, but only of a 
secondary and subservient nature. The real 
ewpression of ornament is something more vague, 
certainly, but very much more fascinating than 
this merely arbitrary meaning tacked on to it, 

In touching on the question of symmetry in 
ornament and nature, Mr. Hulme speaks more to 
the point, and illustrates the theory very lucidly, 
especially in pointing out that “the higher the 
order of work, the less must the mechanical 
symmetry become obtrusive; for instance, in a 
church window moulding, the cusps on one side 
should just agree in position and be identical in 
form with those on the other ; but in the stained 
glass occupying the field of the window itself, 
the apostles or martyrs must, while maintaining 
due unity of grouping, show also variety of 
position and action. You can put two similiar 
leaves back to back, and the effect may be good; 
but if you try and put two figures back to back 
in exact symmetry, you will find in the result 
you have only degraded them.” Nor can we 
treat flowers or leaves either in this symmetrical 
manner, until we have taken from them some of 
their natural freedom of line and arrangement, 
and reduced them more to the condition of types 
of form; and this we must do if we are to use 
them as part of the architectural ornament. 
Literal representation may demand the finer 
hand and eye, but then it will not join itself to, 
or become part of the decorator’s scheme; it will 
only be added art of another class. 

Various means of obtaining symmetry, or 
combining symmetry with variety, are suggested 
by Nature herself, in the arrangements of the 
leaves and petals of plants. Thus plants having 
their disc in a horizontal plane, and which we, 
therefore, look down upon, are mostly stellate 
or multi-symmetrical in character ; while those 
which, like the pansy, have their disc on a more 
or less vertical plane, are generally bi-symme- 
trical. The multi-symmetrical or stellate 
flower-form, we may observe, has come to be 
very much affected by ornamentists of late, as 
much in ornament for vertical as for horizontal 
positions ; this, therefore, is contrary to the rule 
of nature, and seems also a mistake in ornament, 
where vertical surfaces seem to demand a design 
of a vertical tendency, the circular and com- 
pletely symmetrical forms being reserved for 
horizontal positions. These matters are, how- 
ever, governed very much by fashion, rather 
than by much consideration of principle; nor 
will we say that such a rule can always be 
rigidly adhered to. The symmetrical arrange- 
ment of leaves differs much more widely than 
that of flowers ; and, though generally keeping & 
certain law, runs toa great extent of irregularity 
at times. Where not visibly symmetrical in 
growth, leaves are usually found to grow in 4 
spiral succession around the stalk, frequently 
with a fixed number of leaves to each spiral, at 
times with a varying number. Mr. Hulme has 
found this variation very great in some plants, 
and he notices it as “a universal law in vege- 
table organography, that the greater the number 
of parts the less regular they are, Thus the 
plants with opposite or two-leaved arrangements 
are most constant, but when three leaves com- 
pose the ring, a variation from the normal 
number is occasionally met with, while the fluc- 
tuation is most marked where the normal 
number is greater. In 100 whorls of the goose- 
grass that we counted to test this, thirteen 
were composed of six leaves, thirty-eight had 
seven, forty-one had eight, while the remaining 
eight had nine.” These principles in regard to 
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the growth of leaves cannot be disregarded in any 
ornamental treatment which approaches the 
freelom of nature, and may even be suggestive 
when a more conventional treatment is aimed at. 
The actual forms which leaves assume are, how- 
ever, of even more importance to the ornamental 
designer than the method of growth, as they cer- 
tainly affect the nature of his design in a much 
more marked and definite manner. The collection 
of some of the more marked forms of leaf in 
Plate 4 affords many suggestions for variety of 
eff:ct, both by outline and by the marking and 
filling of the surface of the leaf; and Mr. 
Hulme draws attention to the marked distinc. 
tion of character given by the absence of the 
usaal point from the end of the leaf, and the 
sence of a slit or indentation in its place, as 
in the Ginkgo-leaf (fig. 41), an adaptation of 
which would be almost sufficient in itself to give 
character to a design. ‘‘Shepherd’s purse” 
(fig. 62) is another very suggestive leaf for the 
carver; and in Plate 6 we see in the leaf of 
Begonia wetoniensis (fig. 76) an interesting 
example of the unsymmetrical leaf, with the 
point almost at a right angle with the insertion 
of the stalk, instead of being opposite to it. 
‘The leaf of “bulbous crowfoot” (fig. 132) is an 
admirable decorative leaf of the divided and 
serrated class, and we may contrast with this 
the leaf of the “everlasting pea” (fig. 163), 
with its plain, broad surface, and the beautifully 
delicate curves of its edges; a leaf which, with 
its scarlet and white flower, would furnish 
material for an admirable diaper for part of a 
stained-glass window. The “ tulip-tree leaf” 
(fig. 170), another of the plain and compara- 
tively smooth-edged leaves, affords again, in its 
broad outline and blunted points, a new 
character. The long three-fingered leaf of the 
“corn crowfoot” (fig. 208) is shown transformed 
into a thin, flowing scroll ornament, and also a 
sprig diaper, in black and white alternately on a 
blue ground, with good effect ; and a somewhat 
similar method of treatment is shown in the 
conventional design attached to the drawing of 
the “ wolf’s bane” (fig. 228), which is shown as 
a sprig ornament, in dark on a light medallion, 
the whole repeated as a diaper on a dark ground. 
In an ornament formed on the spotted nettle 
{Lamium maculatum, fig. 259), the form of the 
leaf is combined with the colour of the flower; 
leaves of the same form, but green and pink, 
alternately being used. This is an idea capable 
of many variations, and enables us to press into 
the service of ornament the most characteristic 
quality of the flower, its colour, even when its 
form may not be very well suited for the de- 
signer’s purpose. As a type of leaf for orna- 
mental use, Mr. Hulme points out the sycamore 
(fig. 36) as specially valuable, from its subordi- 
nated form, the centre lobe imitated in 
lessening proportions by the. side and base 
Iebes ; and it has, in fact, been used a good deal. 
There is no doubt, however, that ornamental 
leafage in general runs into too great a similarity 
of forms, and designers are apt to repeat one or 
two excellent types, instead of seeking what 
more may be found fof interest and variety 
from forms that have been less used heretofore. 
In noticing the stalks which carry the leaves, 
our attention is directed to a distinct source of 
effect in their sections, so peculiarly suited often 
to the situations in which they grow; and Mr. 
Hulme gives among others the section of the 
stalk of some sedge plants, a hollow triangle with 
the edge acting as acutwater against the stream, 
just on the same principle applied by the 
engineer to the piers of his bridge. To give 
the sections of stems, however, alongside of 
sections of Gothic piers, is merely to represent 
accidental coincidences in things which have no 
relation to one another of any kind; and it would 
have been better to have left out this feature of 
the book, which may merely serve to mislead the 
student towards the exploded error of the vege- 
table origin of Gothic architecture. Fruits, as 
distinct from flowers, may form important 
features for the decorator, especially those of the 
kind called dehiscent, that is, which split open 
on ripening; a circumstance which in itself 
forms a feature for design. The indehiscent 
fruits, which drop off when ripe, are used not 
infrequently in decoration; the present inclina- 
tion seems to be towards an adaptation of the 


orange, in wall papers and such things, as a | that, 
— object amidst green and grey. diapers of 
iage. 
But the flowers are the centre and glory of 
vegetation, and the high lights, so to speak, or 
©corative design which is based on vegetation. 
‘Phe most beautiful among them, however, are not 


all equally available as ornament. We can 
scarcely fancy, for instance, anything much 
being made of the rose in decoration ; its beauty 
is too rich and vague, too dependent on texture 
and odour, and too little defined in form, for any 
painting but that which is naturalistic and 
imitative: it will not be conventionalised down 
into the requisite flatness and regularity, without 
resigning all its life in the process. Those 
flowers which lend themselves most kindly to the 
ornamentist’s art are those in which (in general) 
the colour is brightest and most pure, and 
especially in which form is most clearly defined. 
Considering this latter quality especially, we are 
surprised not to find anywhere in Mr. Hulme’s 
book a mention or representation of the “gum 
cistus,” that architect’s flower par ewcellence, 
with its broad disc of radiated white petals, and 
its symmetrical circle of dots round the yellow 
centre. Taken with its characteristic dull green 
foliage, this is a plant that is almost ornamental 
work ready made, yet it is very rarely used in 
decoration, though a favourite with painters. 
Another flower of remarkably decorative 
character is the “ passion flower,” which also we 
do not find here, but which gives one of-the 
richest and most characteristic combinations of 
colour, texture, and design of any that we know.* 
Where, as in a large majority of blossoms, there 
is not this natural symmetry, it becomes the 
part of the artist to extract from the natural 
blossom its typical form, to reduce it to a formal 
expression of the elements of its beauty, so as to 
harmonise with the rest of his work. Todo this 
well requires no little delicacy of perception as 
to form and character, and we must say that 
Mr. Hulme gives one or two excellent instances 
of this kind of translation of the natural flower 
into the language of art. We especially like 
his treatment of the “clustered bell-flower” 
(plate 16), wherein the ornament the type 
of a cluster of bell-shaped blossoms springing 
from one centre is completely kept up, 
but the form which in the _ original 
blossom is a somewhat ragged-looking irregular 
bunch, becomes in the ornament a series of 
regular symmetrical-looking groups of five such 
blossoms, arranged within segments of circles 
which intercept each other. The bnuff-tinted 
leaves which accompany them in the ornament 
are, perhaps, in regard to colour, a hint taken 
from the light under side of the leaf of the 
natural plant. This is a very good example of 
this kind of conventional treatment, and in itself 
suggests a good deal. Others which may be 
cited as good are the treatment of the ground. 
ivy leaf as a wall diaper (plate 18); that of 
hepatica as a running ornament in white and 
green leaves intertwined (plate 24), in which the 
device is adopted (which often gives rise to new 
and very pretty forms in ornament) of taking 
the half leaf only for a good many of the folia- 
tions, as if “in profile,” alternated occasionally 
with the complete form. We may suggest in 
passing that a great many hints for effective and 
quiet variations of tone may be obtained from 
the conjoint employment in ornament of the 
tones of the upper and under surface of the same 
leaf (whatever it may be) ; as is well known, the 
tone generally varies, and often affords very deli- 
cate and harmonious combinations of secondary 
and tertiary tints. In Plate 26isa good example 
(fig. 218) suggested by the flower of Erodium 
mamescari (foreign), in which the springing of a 
bunch of flowers, each with its own stalklet, 
from each main stem, is made the suggestion for 
a very pretty radiating design, where the green 
of the leaves forms the background, and the 
white and red of the flowers form the colours of 
the superimposed ornament, but varied and con. 
tracted in a manner different from their arrange. 
ment in the actual flower. This also gives a 
suggestive hint tothe designer, that, in elaborating 
a design upon the basis of this or that flower, 
he is by no means bound, if he restricts 
himself to the actual colours of the original, 
to arrange these colours precisely in the pro- 
portion or manner of nature; he is rather to 
be encouraged to be bold in his treatment, and 
to make nature’s colouring the foundation for 





* Mr. Hulme refers to the ‘lily of the valley” as a 
flower for decoration, though giving no illustration of it. 
There is, in reference to this flower, an exquisite verse of 
Shelley’s (in the ‘‘ Sensitive Plant”) in which he says 


* <6 The light of its tremulous bells is seen 
Through their pavilions of tender green.” 


Has any painter of flowers verified or represented this 
effect of the lustre of the white blossoms through the 
semi-transparent leaves? We have not had an oppor- 
tunity of verifying it since remarking the passage, but 





have no doubt it is from the poet’s own observation, 


new combinations of his own. In Plate 38, 
“ Yellow stone-crop,” with its small green leaves, 
is disposed into a diaper in two forms with v 
pretty result. The Plates 41, 48, and 44 show 
more elaborate specimens of design, based upon 
different natural specimens, and with no little 
merit both in form and colour ; an exceedingly 
characteristic and original one (fig. 324) is de- 
rived from the leaf of the white trefoil, and 323 
is a design based on the lesser celandine, “the 
points worked out being,” says the author, “ the 
multiplicity of blossoms starring the ground, and 
the carpeting of leaves so characteristic of the 
natural plant” ; the result being a very effective 
diaper of black leaves on a gold ground 
and gold leaves on a black ground in alter. 
nated hexagons, with the small circular white 
flower as the centre of each. For the other sug- 
gestions of design in these plates we may refer 
our readers to the book ; only drawing attention 
to two remarks of the author’s in connexion 
therewith, “that in the introduction of any 
vegetable form into ornament the leading lines 
(stems, &c.) should be clearly represented,” and 
the ornament appear to have a growth of its own, 
and not be merely placed in its position uncon- 
nected with what is around it; and, secondly, 
that “it has not been the author’s aim to pro- 
duce a series of designs that might be, at slight 
expenditure of thought and labour, adapted to 
various commercial purposes, but rather to refer 
manufacturers and designers alike to that wealth 
of fancy that may be so readily developed and 
utilised by a consideration of the beauty and 
wealth of Nature, and by an adaptation to orna- 
mental purposes of those general principles of 
plant growth, and those varied details that repay 
a closer study, that would render the work pro- 
duced at once more novel in conception and more 
beautiful in effect than would probably be the 
result of a merely modified treatment of some 
idea which, once novel and possibly good, has 
since got too well worn to be able to claim any 
credit on the first score ; while even its recurring 
goodness, assuming that it possesses it, is after 
all not wholly desirable, since it usurps the place 
that some other equally beautiful and fresher 
form might have taken, and imposes a narrow- 
ness of scope that the abundant wealth of floral 
beauty does not justify.” 

Fully concurring in which sentiments, we 
take leave of Mr. Hulme with sincere thanks for 
a careful, sensible, and suggestive work on a 
very beautiful subject ; the compilation of which, 
we can readily believe, has been, as he says, a 
great pleasure to himself, and which, itself, can 
hardly fail to give a similar pleasure to his 
readers. 








VIOLLET-LE-DUC ON “ARCHITECT AND 
ENGINEER.” 


In referring recently (p. 980, ante) to the 
eminent French architect’s novelette, “How to 
Build a House,” we alluded to a certain little 
parable put forth in reply to the hero’s question, 
“ What is the difference between an architect 
and an engineer?” The following is the 
apologue in question :— 

“ There were once two little twins who resembled each 
other so much that even their mother could not distin- 
guish them, Not only were their features, height, and 
gait the same, but they had also the same tastes and 
abilities. They had to work with their hands, for their 
parents were poor. Both becamemasons, They acquired 
skill in their calling, and they worked equally well. Their 
father, a narrow-minded man, thought that these four 
hands which wrought at the same work with equal per- 
fection, would produce more and do still better by allotting 
separate labours to each pair. Toone of the pairs, there- 
fore, he said,‘ You shall only do underground work,’ and 
to the other, ‘You shall only work aboveground,’ The 
brothers thought this scarcely reasonable, as they had 
been accustomed to help each other in both sorts of work ; 
however, as they were obedient children they —— 
But whereas hitherto these workmen had agreed and had 
co-operated to the advantage of the work, from that time 
forward they did not cease to dispute with each other. 
The one who worked above the cellars maintained that 
his foundations were not suitably prepared; and the one 
who laid the latter asserted that the conditions of their 
structure were not respected, The result was that they 
separated, and as each had now become habituated to 
his particular work, he remained unfit for anything 
else.” ; 

As we observed before, it would have been 
impossible, or rather undesirable to quote this 
passage without a word or two on its bearing, 
though it is worth attention as the concentrated 
expression of the conclusions of an eminent and 
thoughtful architect on the relation of the two 
professions. Some little time back we devoted a 
few words to this subject (see Builder for 
October 16, 1869), pointing to conclusions some- 
what different from that so tersely put by M. 





Viollet-le-Duc. We inclined, and do incline, 
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rather to the opinion that a'division:of labours: 
an absolute necessity, and that the attempt to 
combine in one person the various experiences: 
im mechanical seieneo and in art. which are: 
demanded for every sort: of structure, must fail 


except with peculiar aud unusually constituted | 


natures, capable of going: through any amount 
of. mental labour, and of comprehending the 
details: of an almost. infinite variety of work. 
Indeed, it may be doubted whether any person 
in either of the: professions: can benamed who 
has-given evidence of being capable of carrying 
on ‘the work incident to both with anything like 
equal success. The author of the above-quoted 
perhaps comes nearest to it himself; yet 
even he, by his own showing, is not an example 
of ‘this admirable Crichton, since he does not 
regard architecture, either theoretically or 
practically, as: that “high art” which many of 
ite: leading professors in this country consider it 
to. be; a profession involving a power of design- 
ing almost everything, from figures to foliage. 
On the contrary, the view of architecture im- 
plisitly conveyed in the book from which the 
above quotation is taken, is that of a:profession 
requiring practical knowledge, common sense, 
and that general artistic perception best described 
as’ “good: taste,” and all this squares as well 
with the profession of engineer as with that of 
architect; it should do so, at least, only the last 
item is unfortunately: little existent and little 
professed, even, in the more practical profession. 
Among those who are most in earnest for the 
fature: well-being of the architect, in short, 
there are two sections holding two opposed and 
somewhat extreme views; those who would have 
us: all artists; and resolve us, in fact, into sculp- 
tors and painters, and those who would resolve 
us-into engineers. The latter tendency is on the 
increase, as far as we can see, and was touched 
on in the course of some able remarks by Mr. 
Herbert: West, who opened the discussion on 
Vaulting at the Institute on Monday, when he 
observed that the great builders of antiquity, 
could they revisit the earth, would sympathise 
more with the St. Pancras-station roof and the 
Ajbert Hall than with any of the neo-Gothic 
churches,—the former expressed and supplied 
the necessities of the day. There is truth in 
this, no doubt; yet it cam hardly be pretended 
that the structures in question are very beauti- 
fui, however well constructed and truthful. 
On:the whole we may concur with the French 
architect in thinking that. the nominal and osten- 
tatious line of demarcation drawn between the 
two professions is a mistake to some extent, or, 
at least, is too hard-and-fast adivision. It leads 
to a kind of encouragement to the architect to 
neglect construction, and an encouragement to 
the engineer to neglect beauty and expression in 


his building. Aud what M. Viollet-le-Duc hints: 


is very true, thatthe existence of the two pro- 
fessions in their present very distinct form tends 
to lead each to a feeling of antagonism towards 
the other, and an indisposition to any system of 
mutual improvement or advice ; though we must 
say that this kind of stiffneckedness is much 
more pronounced with theengineering profession 
than withthe architects. It may be admitted, 
therefore, that a breaking down, by degrees, of 
the nominal wall of partition between the two 
professions, would have a beneficial tendency in 
softening the spirit of antagonism which at 
present exists; and that there is discernible a 
certain. tendency in this direction. The real 
division of labour, absolutely necessary for the 
varied and complicated constructions of the 
present time, would still exist, just as the divi- 
sion of labour exists. in the medical profession, 
or*at the bar; not by any professed division in 
the ranks, but by that natural “ falling into his 
groove”’ which most men achieve, through be- 
comingreputed as able in some particular branch 
ofthe profession. Thus if the titles “ architect” 
and “engineer” were reully to become merged 
imsome one title common to both, the’ actual 
division of labour between practical and artistic 
men. would. still be kept up, but without that 
spirit of rivalry and opposition which at present 
distinguishes both professions, and prevents 
them giving each other that mutual help which 
they might afford: So far wemay go with the 
Freneh: architect in his amalgamation theory; 
botnet: farther. It is more. a: question as: to 
nomenclature than as to the actual facts in the- 
relation: of the two professions; 








4& New Homan Catholic Seminary is to 
be» established: im the diocese of Southwark; at a 
coat of: 17,0008, 


THE BUILDER. 


ARCHITECTURE IN IRELAND. 
ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION OF “IRELAND. 


THE session of 1874-5 was opened last week: 
by a conversazione, at the Ancient Concert- 
rooms, Great Brunswick-street. 

Mr: W. M. Mitchell, president, delivered. an 
inaugural address, the following portion of which. 
will doubtless interest our readers :— 

There has not been much in the. architectural 
world during the last twelve months to cali for. 
any special notice. The abnormally high range 
of prices: during the last three years, which 
brought certain kinds of buildings almost to a 
stand-still, has apparently reached its culmi- 
nating point, and now exhibits. a slightly down- 
ward tendency, so that we may hope for a: more 


moderate and settled scale than has prevailed. 


for some time past. The prospect: of a cheaper 
market, combined with the good effects of the 
late bountiful harvest, will probably exercise a 
stimulating influence on the building trade during 
the coming: year, and produce proportionately 
better employment for ourselves. There has 


been, however, considerable activity amongst. 


works of a public description during the last 
twelve months. The various contracts in con- 
nexion with the river walls.and docks, the new 
buildings at Messrs. Guinness’s brewery, and other 
engineering. works, have all made due progress. 
The widening of Kissex Bridge being now com- 
pleted, we are in a position to form some opinion 
as to the effect of the altered structare. Every 
one will acknowledge its greatly inereased con- 
venience, as well as the skilful and economic 
manner in which the enlargement: has been 
effected. What has been gained in convenience 
has, however, in my humble judgment, been lost 
in beauty. The old bridge, steep and clumsy as 
it was, had yet a quiet massive dignity and 
fitness of its.own, which gave proof that its de- 
signer, the Architect Semple, was concerned for 
the. artistic excellence of his work as well as for 
its durability. Those who regard the renovated 
stracture, with its mean-looking lattice girder 
parapets, cast-iron ornament, and useless. granite 
corbels, must regret. that its clever engineer did 
not take counsel with some man of taste, and so 
have avoided these blemishes on a work of much 
public utility and engineering skill. I think it 
will be admitted, that if we do not always shine 
in the application of scientific construction to 
our works, neither do our fellow-workers, the 
engineers, allow themselves to be troubled with 
many artistic scruples of conscience when de. 
signing the ornamental portion of their struc- 
tures. We must acknowledge that, though highly 
useful, their railway bridges and other works are 
not graceful. It would be a great gain to both 
professions, if they would confer together more 
frequently than they do, on those portions of 
their designs which belong more properly to the 
other’s province. We should then have fewer 
ill-constructed houses on the one hand, and fewer 
ugly bridges on the other. 

Turning to matters. more closely connected 
with ourselyes, we notice with pleasure the 
steady progress and excellent workmanship of 
the Christ Church buildings. The Synod Hall 
and its auxiliary buildings being now roofed in, 
we are able to form an adequate idea of what 
the effect of the whole will be when completed. 
The idea of retaining the old church tower, and 
making it the dominant feature of its own group, 
as the central tower of the cathedral is of the 
larger pile, is a very happy one, and the massing 
of the whole, each part being. complete and 
distinct in itself, yet united by the bridge over 
the intervening roadway, promises to be very 
imposing, We can now see clearly how unwise 
it would have been to have carried out the 
original plan, of placing.the Synod Hall at right 
angles to and on the same plot as the cathedral, 
as.such an arrangement would have brought the 
old.and the new buildings into direct competition 
with each other, and would have marred the only 
open. view of the cathedral we possess. Further 
west, the fine church of St. John is receiving its 
finishing touches, and the scaffolding having 
been removed, we have now a clear view of the 
splendid west front. Despite some weakness in 
the tower, it is to my judgment the most beauti- 
f.1 and best proportioned modern church front in 
Dublin, and the ouly matter for regret is, that 
its site should be so unworthy of it. Pursning 
this route, one is surprised atthe number of costly 
and handsome warehouses, affording satisfactory 
evidence of the growing prosperity of this once 
fashionable, but latterly n quarter. Itis 
to be hoped, now that the Christ Church buildings 





are approaching completion, that a vigorous and 


sustuined effort will be made: to carry out thas. 
long-projected thoroughfare from Dame-streetita. 
Christ Church-place, and so rid us of the steep. 
and tortuous aseent of Cork-hill. 

Pablic improvements are certainly not carried: 
ont’ rapidly in Dublin, though I am not going to 
say a word in detraction of our well - abused: 
Corporation upon this oecasion.. But in 
of a large increase of income (about 25,0001. a, 
year; I believe) which it is: expected will. be- 
derived from the rating of our public buildingg;, 
we may not unreasonably expect that this: long, 
delayed.improvement will receive the attention; 
it deserves, and that‘'we-shall soon see this:public: 

i mt removed. With the immense im. 
provements and embellishments which are being. 
carried. out in every large town in the United 
Kingdom, Dublin:presents a humiliating contrast, 
Little or nothing has-been done’ towards this:end, 
by any public body, and what has been accom.; 
plished is due to the: munificence and publi¢ 
spirit of private citizens. 

We have reason to congratulate our vices. 
president, Mr. Drew, on the opportunity whieh 
has been afforded him, in. the-extension of the: 
Hibernian Bank, now in progress, of giving the. 
features’ cf its fine front their due position and 
proportion. Formerly the building gave me the: 
impression of being somewhat. overweighted, an 
impression produced, no doubt, by its loftiness 
and relative narrowness; now, however, that its: 
length is being. doubled, this unavoidable defect: 
will completely vanish, and the stately and im. 
posing facade will assume perfectly harmonious: 
proportions. 

Those who have watched. the direction of 
public taste, as-shown by the buildings of the 
last. twenty or thirty’ years, have, I consider, 
abundant evidence that the zesthetic wave which 
is. one-of the-most remarkable features of this: 
Victorian epoch, haspenetrated Ireland in all 
directions: Its influence, however, has hitherto 
been. chiefly confined to the domain of eccle- 
siastical and public buildings, including offices 
under the latter term. And while we cheer-- 
fully acknowledge the immense strides which 
have been.made within this period of the arehi-- 
tecture of these, we must regret that the same 
rate’ of progress, or anything approaching it, 
has not been manifested in the most important 
province of all. our dwelling-houses. No doubt 
there have been many large country houses 
built, some of them of real. artistic excellence;,. 
within this: period. It may be mentioned too,, 
as illustrating the increasing prosperity of the 
country, and. as being in other respects’ an: 
encouraging fact in this era of absentee landlords, . 
that there are-at present in process of erection 
two mansions of the largest size, the cost of each 
of which will considerably exceed 50,0001. But 
the discouraging fact remains that the average 
heuses of the: middle classes: amongst. us~are 
much below those of the same grade in either of 
the sister countries, both on the score of 
excellenceof accommodation and zesthetic design.. 
This: backwardness is, I conceive, to be attributed 
mainly to the strong conservative feeling of our 
public on art matters. They havea prejudice: 
against any picturesque arrangement of their’ 
houses).as productive of discomfort internally, 
and as being unsuited to the climate, and they 
cling, with a devotion worthy of a better 
cause, to the square block of their grandfathers’ 
day, with its square sash-windows, and walis 
neatly plastered, and more or less ornamented 
with cornice and dressings: composed of that 
chaste material. Internally, the arrangements 
are of the simplest. The apartments are arranged 
right and left of the hall and staircase, which 
are carefully adapted to act as a huge shaft to 
cerry all the winds that blow through the house 
when the front or back door shall be opened. 
I do not e erate when I assert that. nine- 
tenths.of the middle class here look upon a house 
of this sort, if it be fairly well built, as being 
the summum bonum of domestic architecture. 
Well, gentlemen, it will be for you to 
through this thick crust of prejudice, and to 
prove to our employers that they will be the 
gainers in comfort and in all other respects, by 
allowing you to bring artistic treatment and 
common-sense nt to. bear upon their 
work, If ‘you are faithful to your convictionss. 
you will be rewarded with success in the end, 
for there.are many indications that a desire for 
something better is growing among the public, 
so that we may hope to see the day when the 
class of house I have just alluded to, will be the 
exception instead of being the rule. : 

The: prevention: of disease by means of im~ 





proved. sanitary’ arrangements, occupied the 
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attention of Parliament during last session, and | 


‘a measure to amend -and consoildate the pre- 
vious Acts was passed. This‘has recently come 
into force, and our public -bedies ‘have ‘been 

for some ‘time past in appointing 
special sanitary officers for their respective 
istricts under its provisions. If I mistake not, 
we are but on the threshold-of this description 
of legislation, and that, for-many years to come, 
uch enactments will figure-prominently on the 
-gtatnte-book. ~Statisties -having conclusively 
demonstrated the fact of the diminished death. 
gate, which invariably results from the adop. 
¢ion of proper sanitary precautions in populous 
towns, we cannot remain contented with our 
efforts until the mortality in such places shall 
have been brought within the limits of healthy 
country districts. 

In Dublin, the field of operations is so vast 
that we may assert with truth, that what has 
already been done in this direction is as nothing 
to. what remains to be accomplished. ‘We have 
ao cope with the evils of overcrowding in its 
direct form. Old houses, designed and adapted 
forthe use of a single family, are tenanted by 
ea dozen or more in each, so that their inmates 
literally swarm like rabbits in a:warren, witha 
complete absence of cleanliness or even de- 
«ency, from want of the requisite sanitary 
appliances. I have myself seen sufficient of 
these dens to make me-surprised that the death- 
rate of Dublin is not double its present figure, 
high as that is. 

It behoves us architects, therefore, to devote 
our best attention to this most important subject, 
and to study by the light of physical science to 
construct the buildings committed to our care 
with an anxious regard thereto. In particular, 
would urge upon you the vital importance of 
‘having a well-arranged and perfectly constructed 
system of sewerage provided for every dwelling. 
In dealing with old houses, where nothing is 
‘known about the sewers, make it a rule to insist, 
as far as possible, upon having them opened and 
carefully examined. If they prove to be perfect, 
such knowledge will give certainty to the owner, 
and consequent peace of mind on the subject. 
if, on the other hand, they be found defective, 
you-will have discovered the root of what: might 
prove a fatal mischief if not detected. Take 
especial care to provide for the thorough ventila- 
‘tion of your pipes, and in particular of the cess- 
pool, that chief generator of sewer gas. If it 
should be thought that I -have laid needless 
stress on this point, I-would ask. you to remem- 
ber, that the evil consequences of its neglect are 
*#0 tremendous as to make it an imperative daty 
‘to insist on its paramount importance to life and 
health, 

‘The value of a thorough knowledge of con- 
‘struction, and the proper application of the various 
materials in building, is so essentially the first 
‘wequisite of an architect’s education, that I feel 


“constrained totouch upon it-here. It is wonder- 


‘fal to consider the apathy which exists upon the 
‘subject. Take the average pupil who hesraaeelid 
‘his articles, and presnmedly completed his pro- 
fessional education, and examine him on the most 
elementary questions of every-day construction, 
and in most eases, I fear, you will find him 
‘leplorably ignorant on the subject, although he 
‘will probably be able to get up, and tint very 
‘prettily, an elevation or even a perspective, and 
will hold decided views on the relative merits of 
Tival styles, 








THE FATE OF STOCKWELL-GREEN. 


‘From the proceedings which took place at the 
meeting of the Lambeth vestry last week, there 
rv seems little, if amy, reason for hoping that 

tockwell-green may be spared, notwithstanding 
allthe efforts which have been made to secure 
ityand, from the present position of affairs in 
reference to it, the meetings which have been 
oe on the subject, as well as the action taken 

y the Metropolitan Board of Works in giving 
notice for a Bill in Parliament for its purchase, 
_ all apparently destined to be fruitless, the 
= being now manifestly, to a great extent, in 

hands of the builders, and the fears which 
we expressed last week, that it will shortly be 
eovered with houses, are likely to be fully 
rye It will be seen from what follows, 
instead of 4,000/., which was to have pur- 
chased it, nearly double that sum would be 


‘At the meeting of the Lambeth Board, a 
‘er was read from the ‘solicitor to the Metro- 
Politan Board of Works, stating that if some 
arrangements were not entered into -with the 


‘it-would undoubtedly be built upon. ‘This-was 


private individuals interested in the land, it) of which it was stated that the question of deal- 
would probably be at once built upon. ‘This|ing with these bars was not easy, inasmuch as 
letter elicited a discussion, inthe course of which | there were 163 bars in London:ereoted on what 


‘it transpired that several members of the vestry | was actually private property 


‘The vestry did 


were aware that building upon the Green was a, not think it desirable to entertain the proposal. 


foregone conclusion, ‘Mr. Reid remarking that, 


It seems tv us that Parliament ought to do it. 


as the parties interested had given the proper | There is a limit even to private rights. 


notiee, it was out of the power of .the vestry to 
stop them ‘from building ; whilst Mr. Andrew 
added; that if the land was not secured at once} 





== 
SUPPRESSED GENIUS. 
Sir J..Norn Paton, in addressing the students 





supplemented by some remarks from Mr. Perey , : . 
Wells, who observed that it was a pity Mr. | texne folowing hare semtken 


MoArthur had gone to the ‘Metropolitan Beard 


It has»been said that there is no-suppressed 


and fixed the sum at 4,000I., adding that, from aa ; . cabled is withi 

the first, he had been of opinion that ‘it would = wat neo wer Sonlnemade tre 
cost more like 8,0001., and that it was not likely | ivon'o .cimoumetanees, ‘Bat t fear-ead experi. 
that three builders would sacrifice their prospec: | onco goes to prove that the race of “ a in- 
tive rights for nothing. Mr. Taylor, the repre- | slorious Miltons” is’ not confined tothe parish 
sentative of the vestry at the Metropolitan Board | 5+ stoke Pogis, and that the amount of intellec- 
of Works, remarked that when the memorial | +15) energy dissipated in every generation in 
and depntation, headed by Mr. M‘Arthur, came unavailing conflict with ignorance, poverty, 


before the Metropolitan Board, the Board «was 


and disease is very great. The will and the 


led to, understand that 4,0001. would purchase wings may be given, yet both prove powerless 


the interests of the owner, and that if that sum 


for flight, through the weight of adverse destiny. 


could be raised the building upon the Green Of this terrible law I ‘had some years agova 


would be prevented. Mr. M‘Arthur -also stated touching illustration. 


Wishing to represent in 


that if the Metropolitan Board would contribute | , picture the chrysalis ofa common white but- 


‘half, he thought he could raise the other half by ar: ivid a concepti 
‘subscriptions, and to that the Board assented. pre grr a ae porwr ca 


He (Mr. Taylor) had, however, heard since that | F . , a 
the Awe now required was 6,8001., and that other — _ sat onoeet aoa sen 
interests had sprung up, and would have to be intelligent gamekeeper iodide ee chahian 
compensated, and in that ease ‘he wag afraid | anq enclosed.in.a small tin-shotabox. I painted 
that there was little chance of retaining the | ;, my chrysalis, replaced it beside ita: sist 


Green as an open space. 


These remarks called | in ¢he shot-box, and put it-away on the shelf of 


up Mr. Honey, solicitor and a member of the|, oabinet, I suspect with no thought of the 
vestry, who is professionally concerned for the | gesture beyond the instinctive impnise to pre- 


owner of the land. This gentleman’s observa- 


municating with the Metropolitan Board, and 
receiving an official reply, he had advised ‘his 
client not to delay ‘building. 
ended with the letter being simply received, 


tions may be said practically to have settled the ve — aradndegin Neng hs nied 
matter, as he openly admitted that, after com- | gamo, 


This-was in early winter. ‘Spring 
Summer and autumn followed, »with 
more than their wonted splendour. It was.again 
winter, when, in searching for something else, 


The discussion | my eye fell on the little shot-box. ‘Taking it up, 


I removed the lid, almost mechanically, for my 


without any action being taken upon it. It is, | 13 . daeiiie af 
therefore, not too much to predict that Stock- Pega caieal Aer Rohqounenselel tenif. 
well-green, as an open space to the public, is, in There, immediately beneath the lid lay a dead 


all probability, lost. 


butterfly, — one beautiful wing outstretched 











THE PROPOSED PURCHASE 





against the polished metal in white perfection ; 
the other, partially undeveloped, and still«en- 
tangled among the cotton. Here surely was 


OF THE REGENT’S CANAL AND DOCKS. |matter forthought. The chrysalis Ihad painted 


EXTENSIVE DEMOLITION OF HOUSES, 


Tux Limehouse Vestry intend to take action 
in respect to the proposal by.a new company to 
buy up the Regent’s Canal.and docks. At the 
meeting of the Vestry last week, the clerk 
stated that the parish would be very much 
prejudiced by the alterations and new works for 
which the proposed company intended to apply 
to Parliament, unless the principle upon which 
the company’s premises are rated be altered. 
He explained that the Regent’s Canal Company 
were not rated like the dock companies and other 
organisations owning wharfs and warehouses, as 
by a clause in their Act they are able to avoid 
being rated on their earnings ; and it was there- 
fore of great importance that an effort should 
be made to obtain a repeal of this clause when 
the Bill came before Parliament. Mr. Hawk. 
bridge, one of the members, said that those who 
knew St. George’s and Shadwell need not be told 
how ruinous would be the effects of a. great 
extension of dock and warehouse room to local 
trade and interests unless rating was provided 
for. In the course of the conversation which 


followed it was stated that more than a thousand stances. 


houses were marked for demolition in the plans 
which had been deposited in respect of the Bill 
for the proposed works. Authority was given to 
the officers of the Vestry to obtain a locus standi 
to oppose the Bill, with the view of protecting 
the interests of the parish. 








THE STREET BARS AND GATES IN THE 
METROPOLIS. 


Tae question of freeing the metropolitan 
bridges from toll came up for discussion at the 
meeting of St. George’s, Hanover-square, Vestry, 
last week, when it-was proposed that so far as 
that parish was concerned, it was not desirable 
that the bridges should be so freed from toll at 
the public expense, unless accompanied by a 
removal of all the gates-and bars erected across 
streets in the parish. The proposal led toa dis- 
cussion as to the difficulty of abolishing the bars 3 





as tenantless was now indeed empty ; the “ ante- 


natal tomb” had been burst asunder by the 
living Psyche within. The divine voice had 
called to her, as the divine voice once called to 
the swathed sleeper in the rock-tomb at Bethany, 
“Come forth!” and forth she came. Impelled 
by the divine instinct of her being, she had 
battled bravely and strongly through the dense 
superincumbent impediments. She had all bnt 
shaken herself free from the close clinging 
fibres; but there was no one to roll away the 
stone, to unloose the bands and let him go. 
Above her was the solid disk of iron, cold, dark, 
impenetrable. Against such an obstacle as this 
what could poor Psyche do? And thus, while 
her winged kindred were abroad in the summer 
air, and 
‘©The children were culling, 
In a thousand valleys far and-wide, 
‘Fresh flowers,” 

the fiery spark within her had burnt itself out-in 
unavailing conflict with the inevitable. Willand 
wings had indeed been hers, yet there she lay 
dead before me; her powers undeveloped, her 
aspirations unfalfilled,—the victim of circum- 
Lower down I found her'sister. She, 
too, had heard the call, had felt the quickening 
impulse, and struggled to obey. But for her 
circumstances had proved yet more adverse. 
She also had burst her cerements, but her wings 
had never been unfolded ; and she, too, was dead. 
I doubt not to the third sister also the voice of 
the Master had penetrated ; but her grave- 
clothes were unrent,—She died, and made no 
sign.” Before such an audjence as this, it may 
seem a mere waste of words to insist on the 
supreme importance to the artist of thorough 
and-early culture. But we have heard it main- 
tained that an elaborate system of art-education 
which of necessity implies a more or less “pro- 
longed: subjection of the recipient to the influence 
of other minds,—is unfavourable to that develop- 
ment of idiosyncracy which-we call originality. 
But-worthy originality in any of the arts may be 
defined as a new and unexpected development of 
the beantiful; and it is inconceivable that any 
originality ‘which will bear this definition can‘ be 


in different parts of the metropolis, in the course’ the outcome of ignorance. Further, I context 
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that the artists whom the world has recognised 
as the most original,—the men whose works 
form the land-marks in the history of art,—have 
invariably been the most perfectly educated, 
that is, the most perfectly acquainted with the 
principles and practice of their predecessors. 








TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 


In consequence of the statements that have 
been made from time to time with regard to 
foreign competition and the want of technical 
knowledge on the part of the artizans of this 
country as compared withthe workmen abroad, 
and the importance of technical education having 
been recognised by several successive Trade 
Union Congresses and various organisations of 
working men, the Council of the Society of Arts 
some time since decided to establish technolo. 
logical examinations as supplementary to the 
science examinations of the Government Depart- 
ment of Science and Art, for the purpose of de- 
veloping and encouraging technical knowledge 
and skill in various branches of manufacture. 
The Council have just issued a circular inviting 
working men to enter themselves as candidates 
for examination in the coming year in some of 
the arts and manufactures of the country. 
These examinations are to be held annually, and 
the subjects selected for 1875 are—cotton, paper, 
steel, silk, carriage building, pottery and porce- 
lain, gas manufacture, glass making, cloth 
manufacture, agriculture, silk dyeing, wool dye- 
ing, calico bleaching, dyeing and printing, and 
alkali manufacture. A certain amount of know- 
ledge of general science will be required from 
each candidate, and this test will be furnished by 
the examinations of the Government Department 
of Science and Art. Certificates of three grades 
will be awarded, and prizes and scholarships are 
offered for competition. Workmen in the above- 
named industries are specially invited to become 
candidates, the only qualification being a com- 
petent knowledge, theoretical and practical, on 
the part of the candidate, of his employment. 
Any person working at any of these trades is 
invited to enter some one of the many branches 
of the Science and Art Department for the pur- 
pose of qualifying himself for examination in the 
particular industry in which heis engaged. Not 
only will the candidate be entitled to a certifi- 
cate according to his proficiency, but there are 
money prizes offered for competition, and there 
is also a scholarship of 100 guineas to be awarded 
to the best candidate in cloth manufacture. 








HERTFORD SEWAGE WORKS. 


THE management of these works by the cor- 
poration of Hertford has ceased for the present. 
An arrangement was entered into last spring with 
the Phosphate Sewage Company, by which the 
company agreed to hire the deodorising works, 
and dispose of the town sewage, the corporation 
paying them a certain sum for ridding the town 
authorities of the burden and trouble of the 
sewage, and the company paying a fair rental 
for the works. The works being encumbered 
with about 100 tons of refuse and sludge, it was 
impossible for the company to commence opera- 
tions. Attempts were made first to sell, next to 
give away, this sludge; but it was a difficulty 
to be rid of it at any or no price. However, the 
clearance was at length effected, and the Phos- 
phate Sewage Company came into possession of 
the works. It is an adventurous enterprise on 
the part of the company. The great change for 
the better consists in the application of the 
phosphates, which is the first portion of the 
process, and this, when mixed with the solid 
portions of the sewage, forms, with subsequent 
admixtures, the manure of the Phosphate Sewage 
Company. 








SANITARY MATTERS. 


Sanitary State of Handsworth.—Mr. J. B. 
Welch, medical officer of health, reported, Dec. 3, 
that even in the houses of the better classes 
of Handsworth grave sanitary defects were fre- 
quently found, if they were not commouly present. 
In many, little or no care had been taken as to 
the position and arrangement of the water-closets, 
which were not unfrequently placed in situations 
where their proper ventilation was impossible. 
The drainage of the town was in the highest 
degree defective. In some streets superficial 
Pipe drains had been laid for the removal of the 
surface water, but in other streets no drains of 
any account existed, and the surface water, and 


in a few cases house drainage, ran down the 
gutters, and simply escaped by sinking into the 
ground, In some cases house-drains, water- 
closets, and middens had been connected with 
the superficial drainage, and no means of flushing 
them existed. The report then went on to treat 
of the “ dumb-well” and midden system existing 
in the parish, both of which, it was pointed out, 
constituted sources of water pollution; the 
wells, especially in some of the poorer class of 
tenements, being situated within a few yards of 
the middens. Mr. Welch concluded with some 
general remarks on the enforcement of a regular 
and systematic cleansing of the middens, and by 
a reference to the water supply. There were 
very few houses where the water supply was 
not contaminated. 

The Hartlepools. — Hart, a small village 
between Castle Eden and Hartlepool, has 
suffered severely from scarlet fever, sixteen 
deaths having occurred recently in a population 
of 147. The fever, it is said, is now on the 
decline. 

Pollution of a Stream.—The Guardians of 
Eastry Union, acting as the local sanitary autho- 
rity, on the 3rd inst., prosecuted Messrs. Gard- 
ner & Co., brewers, for polluting the stream 
running to the south-west of Ash, and thence 
to Wingham. For the defence it was alleged 
that the pollutions complained of were caused 
by the sewage, and the refuse of the slaughter. 
houses, but the magistrates ordered that the 
defendants should cease, within one month, to 
send the waste water from their brewery into 
the stream. 








STUDY OF ITALIAN ARCHITECTURE. 


Wir reference to Sir W. Tite’s legacy of 
1,0001. to the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects, to be applied yearly in the manner best 
calculated to promote the study in England of 
Italian architecture, the President and Council 
have decided that they will in each year award 
a sum of money to such person as shall become 
entitled to the Tite Prize on certain stated con- 
ditions, or apply the income in such other 
manner as shall from time to time be determined 
by the said President and Council in conformity 
with the terms of the bequest. 

The subjects of competition may be as follows, 
but the President and Council do not limit them- 
selves to these subjects :—(1) Measured drawings 
of some existing building in the Italian style of 
architecture; (2) sketches of existing buildings or 
parts of buildings in the same style; (3) essays 
on Italian architecture; and (4) designs in the 
Italian style, or other evidence of. proficiency in 
that school of architecture. 

When the Council decide that the interest in 
any year shall be devoted to other objects than a 
prize, such objects may be :—The establishment 
of a course of lectures in England on Italian 
Architecture, or some kindred subject; the 
purchase of books, casts, or other objects cal- 
culated to advance the study in England of 
Italian Architecture, and to supplement the 
“Tite Donation ” now in the Institute Library. 








SEWAGE MANURE. 


Durinc the last two years a sub.committee of 
the Town Council of Leeds have been carrying 
on experiments to test the comparative value of 
the following materials as fertilisers :—Street 
sweepings, stable manure, Peruvian guano, 
“native manure” (a mixture of native guano 
and night soil), native guano, and sewage mud. 
These six varieties were applied to as many plots 
of grass land, each half an acre in extent, and 
the results noted. In their report last year the 
sub-committee stated :—“ The native guano was 
calculated at the rate of 31. 10s. per ton, and it 
will be seen that the result is slightly superior 
to that obtained by the same value (30s. worth) 
of Peruvian guano, at 151. per ton; and whilst 
it is admitted that the Peruvian is exhausted in 
the first year, it is claimed for the native guano 
that the effect will be seen for one year or more 
afterwards. The committee propose to test this 
by allowing the several plots to remain exactly 
as they are without any fresh dressing, and see 
the result next year.” This plan has been pur- 
sued, and now the second year’s report has made 
its appearance. On this occasion the subcom- 
mittee remark that the season has been very 
unfavourable for grass, on land such as that at 
Knostrop, where the trials were conducted. 





Putting the two seasons together, the value of 
the hay above the cost of the manure and labour 


— 


was greatest with regard to the stable manure 
native guano coming next. The excess value of 
the several plots ranged as follows :—Stable 
manure, 21, 11s, 2d.; native guano, 21, 4s, 104,. 
Peruvian guano, 1l, 15s. 9d.; ‘native mannre,” 
11. 148. 5d. ; and sewage mud, 11.98.2d. In the 
case of the street sweepings there was a slight 
deficit. The native guano, although priced ag 
high as 31. 10s. per ton, yielded more profit than 
the Peruvian guano, valued at 151. per ton. The 
native guano from Leeds is said to be comparg. 
tively poor, the selling price per ton being only 
21. or 21. 10s. It is urged, on behalf of the 
Native Guano Company, that the stable manure 
was exceptionally cheap coupled with which the 
seasons were unfavourable to dry manures, 








SCHOOLS OF ART. 


South Kensington.—The annual distribution of 
the prizes awarded to the students of the South 
Kensington School of Art, in connexion with the 
Science and Art Department of the Committee 
of Council on Education, took place in the lecture 
theatre of the South Kensington Museum on the 
8rd inst., the Duke of Richmond in the chair, 
Mr. Burchett (head master) read a report which 
stated that the prizes consisted of gold, silver, 
and bronze medals, and Queen’s prizes, consist. 
ing of books, the total number being over 100, 
and they were won by the students of the school 
in the local and national competition of 1874, the 
number of national prizes being fifteen. The 
total number of students during the year hag 
been 728, viz.; 390 males and 338 females. The 
Council of the Art Union of London in July, 1873, 
offered two premiums, one of 35/., and one of 151, 
to be competed for by past and present students 
in schools of art in Great Britain and Ireland in 
which painting on pottery was taught. Both 
prizes were taken by students of these schools— 
the first by Mr. R. Abraham and the second by 
Mr.J. Eyre. The fees paid by the students last 
year showed an increase of 921. 10s. over the 
preceding year. 

Leicester.—On Tuesday evening, 1st inst., the 
annual meeting of the Leicester School of Art 
took place at the Town Museum, when the prizes 
awarded tothe students attending the School of 
Art, by the Science and Art Department were 
distributed by Mr. Albert Pell. The fees paid 
by students during the year ending 31st July were 
2011. Os. 74d., against 1671. 5s. 8d. received in 
1873. The income of the school had slightly 
exceeded that of the previous year, owing toa 
legacy of 501. The total number of students 
who attended the school last year was 260; 
this year there have been 274. Last year 1,094 
works executed by the students were sent to 
South Kensington for examination ; this year 904 
were submitted. Last year was the second oc- 
casion on which the school had obtained 4 
*‘ Queen’s Prize of Books. It had this year not 
only obtained a Queen’s prize, but also a ‘silver 
medal.’” This is the highest prize yet awarded 
to the school, and, excepting only ten “gold 
medals,” is the highest prize given by the 
Department. 

Derby.—The Marquis of Hartington distributed 
the prizes to the successful students at the Derby 
School of Art last week. He said the national 
efforts for the study of art in this country dated 
almost entirely from the Great Exhibition of 
1851, which proved that, however great might 
be the enterprise and energy of our capitalists, 
and the industry of our workmen, however 
successful we might be in the production of 
articles of utility, we were still at a disadvantage, 
in comparison with foreign countries, when it 
became a question of combining beauty with 
utility and cheapness; in fact, when it came to 
the question of the application of art to industry, 
we were obliged to acknowledge that in this 
respect other countries were our superiors. 
Considerable progress had of late been made, 
and about a quarter of a million was expended 
annually in the promotion of the study of art. 
Alluding to the absence in this country of local 
museums, and to the art collection at Chats- 
worth, his lordship said he was satisfied it would 
greatly increase the gratification of his father if 
some arrangement could be made by which the 
objects there could be rendered of greater ad- 
vantage to students of art. He also pointed out 
that the School of Art in Derby depended for its 
support almost entirely upon local contributions 
and the fees of the students; but he trusted 
that both town and country would respond to 





the appeal of the committee by finding the means 
for erecting a suitable building. 
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. {LAND TENURE AND INCLOSURE. 


In the course of the opening address at 
the Institution of Surveyors, Mr. Thomas Huskin- 
son, the president, said:—France has pursued, 
with regard to the organisation and distribution 
of her land, a course entirely opposite to that 
which has obtained in this country. France has 
no law of primogeniture, and only a limited power 
of testamentary disposition. The law compels a 
division of estate on the death of the owner. 
The effect has been a minute subdivision of 
janded property, the creation of peasant pro- 
prietors, and, after an operation of eighty years, 
the result is unsatisfactory. It is the opinion 
of M. Lavergne, and of other competent judges 
in France, that the subdivision of land there 
has reached a point which threatens serious 
evils, and tends to retard the progress of the 
country. In two generations the division of 
property in France has reached, in special cases, 
Jess than the fiftieth part of an acre, and whole 
communes are now subdivided into estates of 
Jess than 6 acres. As we are invited to follow 
in this path of fundamental change of our land 
laws, it will be well for the advocates of change 
toconsider what answer is to be given to the 
results which I have stated. 

Some advocates of change appear to be of 
opinion that a subdivision of land into small 
properties, thus giving to a great number of 
persons what is called the magic of ownership, 
will offer greater security for public order and 
greater stability to public institutions. l- 
though there are, no doubt, exceptional causes 
to account for it, I may observe that this effect 
has not followed in France. ..... 

The great development of trade which occurred 
about 1770, consequent on the discovery of coal, 
had an important effect on agriculture. It 
created a demand for labour and for the produce 
of the land which, in the then state of agriculture, 
could not easily be met. It called attention to 
the restrictions and discouragements to improve- 
ments imposed by the system of common fields 
and common rights which then extensively pre- 
vailed, and with that sagacity, happily not 
uncommon in our race, our ancestors, without 
indulging in abstract theories, like true prac- 
tical philosophers seeing and feeling a present 
evil, set energetically to work to devise a 
remedy. They applied voluntarily to Parlia- 
ment for power to convert the common lands 
into severalty, and to extinguish common 
rights, and, in very many cases, tithes also, and 
thus laid the foundation of our modern system 
of agriculture, and conferred an enormous benefit 
upon the nation. 

Those who would have aclear view of the con- 
dition of the England of that day should carefully 
examine for themselves the condition of land 
tenure, both as respects ownership and occupa- 
tion, which then existed. It is deeply interesting 
inmany ways. It is tolerably certain that the 
state of our commons and open fields as then 
existing had undergone no change for many 
centuries ; they were very much under the same 
conditions of tenure which had existed among 
the Teutonic tribes, and spread by them over 
Western Europe after the disruption of the 
Roman Empire, and which still prevail in many 
parts of the Continent. It is more than pro- 
bable that this same system is even of much 
higher antiquity ; for the interesting researches 
of Sir Henry Maine, published in his“ Village Com- 
munities of the East and West,” show that the 
Teutonic mark has too many points of resem. 
blance with the Indian village communities to 
be the result of mere coincidence, but point toa 
common origin. 

_To show the difficulties under which cultiva- 
tion was then carried on, I will refer to the 
parish of Epperstone, where I reside. The 
parish contains 2,323 acres, and was inclosed in 
1768. _ It is a typical example of a large number 
of parishes in the Midland counties. The village 
stands near the southern boundary of the parish, 
Surrounded by small homesteads; the meadows 
by the village stream ; the arable fields, three in 
number, in which every owner had one or more 
Plots, in different and distant parts of the parish. 
The commons for pasturage were distant from 
the village, and the woodlands, affording pas- 
turage, fuel, and wood for repairs, were on the 
boundary of the parish. 

The allotments in the arable fields do not 
average half an acre each, and a single farm, 
—— better nor worse than the rest, contained 
4 saves in 146 plots. The arable fields were 

in severalty till the crops were carried, and 
were then subject to common right. The mea- 





dows were held in severalty till the hay was cut, 
and was then open to common right. The 
common pasture was common all the year, and 
here the cows of the parish were milked, more 
than a mile from the homesteads, along a road 
which, in my time, was not passable for horses 
or carriages in winter, and not very commodious 
insummer. The milkmaids of that day carried 
along the road the produce of the cows, in pails, 
upon their heads, a practice which deserves 
notice in connexion with the habits and condi- 
tion of the same class in these days, who now 
think it degradation, and generally decline to 
milk cows anywhere. No, buildings could be 
erected on any part of the parish, except in the 
village homesteads, on account of common right ; 
all the produce had to be carted along un- 
metalled roads; all the men and horses, in 
carrying on their daily labour, had to pass great 
distances to and from the land. No turnips 
could be grown upon the arable fields for winter 
food; no artificial grass for pasturage. It is not 
too much to say that, if these conditions existed 
now, a considerable part of the parish would 
yield very little rent, and others be scarcely 
worth cultivation. 

The same parish is now occupied in nine farms 
in consolidated areas, with houses and premises 
in central positions, yielding an average rent of 
33s. per acre, and a produce at least fourfold 
greater than it could have done prior to inclosure. 

I am carrying this description further than is 
proper for the proportion of an example ; but, 
before leaving it, I wish to draw attention to the 
condition of the parish prior to inclosure, because 
it gives the nearest glimpse I hope we are ever 
likely to see of Communism. For though history 
repeats itself, and there are, even now, persons 
who think something like Communism might be 
tried, it is clear our ancestors were of a different 
opinion. 

Those who will look carefully to the condition 
of our common fields will see indications of a 
continued struggle against Communism, when 
it was possible, and that the principle that every 
man will work best when he works for himself 
was not absent from the minds of the land. 
owners of those days. 

The arable fields were not common while the 
crop was growing; the crop would depend upon 
the manure and labour applied; therefore, the 
corn crop was not common, but only the stubble 
and weeds, which, on each plot, would not differ 
much in value. So, again, the meadows were 
not common till the hay-crop was carried. The 
hay-crop woulddepend upon the manure applied ; 
so the hay-crop was not common; but the 
after-growth, the value of which on each plot 
would vary little, was common. Again, the 
common pasture, upon which no manure or 
labour was applied, was common, because the 
number of cattle pasturing upon the com. 
mon being known and limited, a pasturage 
in common gave to each an equal share. 
So little were the owners disposed to give 
up to common use what could be held in 
severalty, that the contrivance of the lot meadow 
and shifting severalties, by which each owner 
held a plot in turn, was probably intended to 
secure to each owner in rotation every part of 
the field; so that if one part should be better 
than another, he should enjoy it himself in his 
turn, and not submit to its being treated in 
common. 

I find that in this neighbourhood more than 
40,000 acres were inclosed between 1765 and 
1795; the rights of common and usages of cul- 
ture were in every case the same. 

Considering the prejudice which has lately 
been excited in the public mind with reference 
to inclosure, it is important to note that in none 
of the cases I have mentioned, nor in any other 
cases of rural inclosure with which I have been 
connected, have I ever known a case where a 
right of common belonged to any person who 
was not an owner of house or land in the parish. 
There was no such thing as a right to turn on a 
cow or pig, or even a goose, except in connexion 
with land, and for all such rights every owner, 
however small, was fully compensated, and com. 
pensated by an allotment in the land itself. It 
should be remembered, too, that the whole 
transaction was voluntary, not enforced by the 
Legislature, but sought for by the landowners, 
and that they themselves selected the commis. 
sioners who were to decide upon their claims. 

It has, however, been stated, that millions of 
acres of waste land have been inclosed, upon 
which the poor had rights that were never com- 
pensated, and of which they have been defrauded. 
We, who have to deal with inclosures, know that 





it is a pure fiction, that such a thing was impos 
sible, and that it has no foundation in truth. 

There can surely be no greater responsibility 
than is incurred by persons who, at any time, 
and particularly in a time of unusual excite. 
ment, make statements of this kind which can- 
not be verified. 

Considering the many and undoubted benefits 
which the inclosure of commons and open fields 
has conferred upon the country,—benefits so 
unquestionable that they are acknowledged by 
every person conversant with the subject,—it is 
remarkable how easily a prejudice can be created 
when arguments are tinctured (perhaps uncon- 
sciously) by personal interests or political views. 

A case of this kind occurred in my own county 
with reference to the inclosure of the commons 
and commonable lands surrounding the town of 
Nottingham. The opposition to inclosure was 
so persistent that it succeeded in delaying the 
inclosure for more than half a century after the 
increasing population of the town urgently re- 
quired increased building space. The common 
lands, about 1,100 acres in extent, surrounding 
the town, extension of building had become im- 
possible. The pressure of the population was 
so dense that in part of the town 500 to 600 
persons lived upon an acre of ground. The 
freemen of Nottingham claimed the rights of 
pasturage during portions of the year, and 
the land-owners held considerable portions in 
severalty for the rest of the year. The free- 
men were a numerous body, and, being voters, 
exercised considerable influence at elections. 
It was their firm conviction that their interests 
would be injured by inclosure, and it answered 
the purpose of others to agree and confirm them 
in that belief. The value of the freemen’s 
rights of pasturage was not worth more than 
1501. a year, and the land itself, while subject 
to those rights, was not worth to the land- 
owners more than 1001. per acre. 

After many attempts at inclosure had been 
made and failed, Mr. Hawksley made a report 
to the Health of Towns Commission, which 
attracted much attention, and created a strong 
public feeling in favour of inclosure. The land. 
owners succeeded in obtaining a Bill for inclosure, 
and, in 1851, the allotments were made free 
from all common rights. The result, after twenty- 
three years, is that a large proportion of the 
land has been covered with houses and manu- 
factories. 

The land, before inclosure, worth only 1001. 
per acre, has been sold by the yard at prices 
varying from 2s. to 1l., and, probably, averaging 
6s. peryard. The freemen, whose income from 
the pasturage was not more than 1501. per year, 
had an estate allotted them after inclosure which 
now produces 3,700. a year, and as great part 
of this is from leasehold ground-rents, it will, in 
future, be much greater. The town of Notting- 
ham received allotments for an arboretum, for 
public walks, recreation and cricket grounds, of 
over 100 acres, and the general benefit to the 
town in health and wealth is hardly calculable. 
Yet popular prejudice, encouraged by political 
partisans, delayed this beneficent work for many 
years; and it is to be feared that prejudices 
equally unfounded, and views equally mistaken, 
are now prejudicing the public mind against in- 
closures which, if carried into effect, would con- 
duce to both private and public advantage. 

Following the great inclosures in rural dis- 
tricts, which changed the whole state of agricul- 
ture, and gave to it a new life, came the oppor- 
tunity to put farming on an economical basis. 
Houses and buildings which before were sepa- 
rated from the land, could be erected in the 
centres of consolidated and enlarged holdings, the 
cultivation of roots and rotation of crops freed 
from restriction, and the land adapted for the 
use of improved implements and machinery, 
which, prior to inclosure, were of little avail. 

The outlay upon these works was very great; 
but property being mainly in the hands of 
wealthy owners, it could be provided; and the 
introduction of turnips was, of itself, an important 
event, These roots, cultivated anciently in 
Holland, were introduced into England, with 
great success by Lord Townsend, in the reign of 
George II. They have since become the basis 
upon which the rearing and fattening of stock 
are founded, and have given fertility and value 
to all the light soils of the country. 

I attribute the great development of English 
agriculture in recent times, in no small degree, to 
the existence of large estates. These, as a rule, 
present the best examples of management, and 
have generally led the way in all improvements. 

What is greatly needed is a full and impartial 
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history of the land. There is the most absolute 
ignorance on the subject. Mr. Mill, and, follow- 
ing him, many others, have asserted that the 
numberof landowners in England does not exceed 
30,000. This, however, has been discovered to 
be an error, and is a singular instance of the 
careless reading of statistics even by distin- 
guished writers, and of elaborate arguments based 
on mere delusions. 

Mr. Disraeli, in 1850, stated in the House of 
Commons that, in the three kingdoms, it was 
reckoned that there were 250,000 landed pro- 
prietors; and, considering the gross misconcep- 
tions, prejudices, and misrepresentations which 
are widely diffused and credited by intelligent 
people, with reference to land, and its supposed 
concentration in the hands of a small class, it is 
most desirable that the facts should be authori- 
tatively ascertained. 

Another point on which much has been said 
is the alleged monopoly in land. Now this is a 
question which appeals at once to our own experi- 
ence; and it has always been matter of astonish- 
ment to me that, in the face of facts patent to 
everybody, and published in every day’s news- 
papers, such assertions can be made. The 
advertisements of estates for sale, in a single 
copy of the Times, are a sufficient refutation. 

We all know that there is no fixed commodity 
more constantly and widely dealt in than land ; 
that the supply in the market is generally ade- 
quate to the demand, and oftentimes more so; 
and that there is no difficulty in any person pur- 
chasing land in almost any quantity, and almost 
anywhere. If an artizan wishes a plot for his 
own residence, or for the investment of his 
savings, he can have it. In the vicinity of our 
great towns, land is being sub-divided and sold 
to thousands of working men for these purposes. 
The misconception is hardly less in respect to the 
supposed increase of large properties. 

So far as my observation has gone, the great 
bulk of the land has been purchased by persons 
who have made their fortunes in trade; and the 
land so purchased is either an abstraction from 
an old estate, or the new purchaser has simply 
displaced the ancient cwner. 

With the sale and purchase of land which is 
constantly going on, and which is almost the 
special business of our lives, it is difficult to 
understand what is meant by the cry of “ Free 
Land,” when every man is free to buy what land 
he pleases, free to occupy or let it, free to sell it 
while he lives or devise it at his death ; it would 
seem that freedom can hardly be more com- 
plete: happily our institutions have assured to 
us this freedom; but the statements of those 
who advocate change seem to indicate a desire 
to restrain rather than to enlarge our liberty of 
action. 

The system of large or small farms is one of 
those economical questions which will adiust 
itself by giving both a fair field. Both are good 
in their proper places, and under proper condi- 
tions. In all dairying and pastural districts, 
where the principal labour is manual and 
domestic, where machinery and large capital give 
less advantage, small farming does, and probably 
will, hold its place, and in suitable situations, in 
the vicinity of large towns, where land is culti- 
vated partly for garden produce and partly for 
the supply of dairy produce, small mixed farms 
of arable and pasture may and do succeed ; but, 
in the cultivation of arable lands, large capital, 
steam power, improved machines, and more 
intelligent direction, are advantages against 
which the small farmer cannot compete. 

Those who urge the creation of small owner- 
ships in land and small peasant farms, should 
remember that they recommend nothing new, 
but a return, to a great extent, to a system 
which has been tried and failed; and to invoke, 
as some propose, the action of the Legislature, 
is merely to repeat the errors of the past, and 
disregard the teachings of experience. In times 
long past, Parliament assumed the powers of 
fixing wages, of prescribing how much land 
should be attached to each cottage, and restrain. 
ing owners from converting arable land into 
pasture. These attempts failed in their object, 
and the intelligence of the country outgrew such 
illusions. In later times the Legislature has 
been appealed to, not to direct or restrain free. 
dom of action in dealing with land, but to remove 
hindrances to the full development of its 
resources, and, in this direction, it has conferred 
the greatest benefits. The inclosure of commons, 
the commutation of tithes, and the power of 
charging limited estates with the cost of neces- 
sary improvements, are the fruitful results. 

Mr. Chatfeild Clarke, in the discussion which 





followed, very properly pointed out that there 
were two sides to the questions which had been 


discussed by the president. 








ST. MARY’S CATHEDRAL, EDINBURGH. 

In our volume for 1873, full particulars are 
given of the competition under which the design 
by Sir Gilbert Scott for the proposed cathedral 
in Edinburgh was chosen ; and there, too, will 
be found the architect’s own statement of the 
principles which had guided him in making the 
design, and an exterior and interior view of it.* 
Since the decision of the trustees, very important 
changes have been made in the design. The 
nave of the cathedral has been lengthened by 
one bay, and two western towers have been 
added. We now give a view of the building as 
determined on, and now in progress, and will 
add a complete plan in an ensuing Number. 
As finally arranged, the plan consists of a 
choir, with north and south aisles; transepts, 
with east and west aisles; nave, with north and 
south aisles; a spire at the intersection of the 
transepts; and two western towers. To the 
north of the north chancel aisle is the library, 
anapartment measuring 30 ft. by 19 ft. 6 in. ; 
and from the east bay of this aisle a vaulted 
passage leads to the chapter-house, which is 30 ft. 
square, but cleverly worked into an octagon at 
the roof. The choir measures 60 ft. 9 in. long, 
and 29 ft. broad; the aisles, 16 ft. broad, and is 
divided into four bays. The transepts measure 
35 ft. 4 in. long, and 30 ft. 9 in. broad; the 
aisles, 13 ft. 74 in. broad. These transepts pro- 
ject one bay beyond the aisles, an arrangement 
that many object\to on account of its being 
unnecessary in a church where there can be 
only one altar ; but which was _ probably 
necessary from the consiructive arrangements 
in connexion with the four great diagonal but- 
tresses of the central tower, and one which will 
produce many charming perspective views. The 
nave measures 114 ft. 10 in. long, 33 ft. 9 in. 
broad, the aisles, 13 ft. 7 in. broad, and is divided 
into six bays. The western towers measure 
16 ft. 10 in. square inside. The total length of 
the cathedral externally is 262 ft. 2} in.; the 
internal length, 238 ft. 6 in.; and the breadth 
across the west front is 98 ft.6 in. The choir, 
all the aisles, and the central crossing and 
chapter-house, are vaulted in stone, and the 
nave in wood. The height from the floor of the 
choir to the key of the vaulting is 58 ft.; from 
the floor to the crown of the vault of the centre 
crossing is 66 ft.; and from the floor of the 
nave to the apex of the vaulting is 71 ft. The 
height from the ground to the top of the central 
spire, excluding the finial, is 275 ft., and the 
height of the two western spires is 209 ft. 9 in. 

It will be interesting to compare these dimen- 
sions with a few of the Scottish cathedrals and 
abbey churches. Glasgow is 319 ft. long, 63 ft. 
wide, and 225 ft. to the top of the central spire. 
St. Magnus, at Kirkwall, is 226 ft. long and 56 ft. 
broad. St. Andrew’s Cathedral, 350 ft. long; 
St. Mary’s Cathedral, Iona, 160 ft. long; and 
Dunfermline Abbey Church, 276 ft. long. 

Sir Gilbert Scott states in his report that he 
has founded his design on the earlier phase of 
the Early Pointed Architecture, just as the 
Transitional work is developing into what is 
generally known as Early English; and this 
profession is borne out in the fine design with 
which his name will be associated. The influence 
of Holyrood may be traced in the choir, and 
Jedburgh in the doors. The three gablets over 
the west entrance, although not peculiarly 
Scottish, recal Elgin, Jedburgh, and Kelso. The 
composition of the east window is also, there is 
every reason to believe, somewhat similar to 
what the east end of Jedburgh must have been. 

The Medizeval architects of Scotland do not 
appear to have been successful in the construc. 
tion of spires, as the few that remain are both 
late and bad. The spires of the new cathedral 
are not, therefore, based on anything which may 
be called Scottish. The transition from the tower 
to the spire is generally from a square to an 
octagon, and is that part of the structure where 
the peculiarity lies. In Sir G. G. Scott’s design 
the transition isaccomplished by means of turrrets 
with pinnacles at each angle, rising, in the case of 
the central tower, from the bottom of the belfry, 
and in the case of the west towers from about 
half-way up the belfry stage. This mode of 
effecting the transition may be seen in the 
towers of Grantham, Barnack, and Sutton St. 
Mary’s, in England ; and Coutance, Angers, and 
many other places in France. The composition 


* Vol. xxxi., pp. 97, 106, 165, 167, &c. 








of the gable of the south transept deserves 
especial attention, and is one of the most happily 
conceived arrangements that the exterior pre. 
sents. “The interior is divided vertically into the 
orthodox divisions of ground-story, triforium 
and clearstory. It has been objected that the 
nave has a defect, the piers of the ground g 

do not appear equal to the mass above them. 
they are so in reality, but the eye, which is 
more subtle than knowledge, is not satisfied, 
Plain cylindrical and octagonal columns do not 
contrast well, it is urged, with the fully developed 
features seen everywhere else. Doubtless this 
has been done to reduce the usual indictment 
against pillars as being obstructions to a minj. 
mum, and the architect would doubtless point 
to New Shoreham Church, Sussex, where the 
two are used vis-d-vis in the choir, a work of the 
same style, round columns on one side, clustered 
on the other, both with triforium, clearstory, and 
groining complete. 

The site of the cathedral is on the vacant 
ground at the west-end of Melville-street, and to 
the south of East Coates House, the axis of the 
cathedral coinciding with the centre line of Mel. 
ville-street. It is intended to preserve East 
Coates House. All the competitors proposed to 
do this, feeling no doubt the value of it as pro. 
viding a scale to the cathedral. 

The contract for the building has been taken 
by Mr. G. W. Booth, of Gosport and London, for 
the sum of 87,8301. This amount does not in. 
clude the two western spires or chapter-house, 
or any of the furnishings and decorations. 








THE APPROACHES TO BILLINGSGATE 
MARKET. 

Wiru the improvement of Billingsgate market 
itself, already commenced, it is reasonable that 
the question of improving the approaches to the 
building should be carefully considered. The 
existing streets leading to this great centre of 
the London fish trade, though not by any means 
the worst specimens of public thoroughfares to 
be found in London, are at any rate among the 
worst of those through which much traffic 
generally passes. The number of wharfs and 
warehouses in Lower Thames-street, and the 
consequent number of drags and wagons inces- 
santly moving to and fro, or drawn up at the 
edge of the footway, discharging or taking in 
“cargo,” demand a considerable expanse of road- 
way, as well as of footpaths ; yet the fact is that 
two railway vans can barely pass one another at 
a walking pace in the road, and it is impossible 
in parts for two men to walk abreast on the 
“pavement.” Fortunately for foot-passengers, 
the pace of the vehicular traffic is slow, or the 
continual forced descent into the roadway of one 
of two passing pedestrians would prove as 
dangerous as it is annoying. The filthy, greasy, 
muddy state of the whole street would hardly 
give a foreigner the idea that it isa thoroughfare 
through which thousands of pounds’ worth of 
goods daily, even hourly, pass; and the wonder 
is that its “ cabined, cribbed, confined” space 
will accommddate so much as it does. 

The Improvement Committee of the Corpora- 
tion of London have under consideration the 
advisability of improving the street accommoda- 
tion, and widening the approaches tothe market, 
and several plans have been submitted for the 
purpose. One of these plans involved the re- 
moval of the Monument, which it was proposed 
to re-erect in some other situation, but the 
popular feeling against such a proposal, and the 
great cost of the undertaking, have combined to 
secure its rejection. 

An alternative plan was the formation of 4 
new street from Monument-yard, without touch- 
ing the Monument itself, and Lower Thames- 
street, at a point opposite the market, the cost of 
which was estimated at 88,000/.; and a third 
project was the widening of Lower Thames- 
street on the river side, from the market to the 
entrance to Adelaide Wharf, the ‘cost of which 
was calculated to be 300,000. 

The former of these two alternative plans was 
suggested, in substance, in 1862, and the City 
architect ‘has recently submitted a similar 
scheme, which contemplates the creation of 4 
new street, 55 ft. wide, in the same general 
direction, the cost of which is estimated at 
525,0001.; while a fourth scheme proposed 4 
new street to start from Eastcheap to the same 
place opposite the market, at a cost of 162,0001. 

Whichever course is adopted, the necessity 
for some improvement is self-evident, and the: 
most careful consideration should at once be 
given to the question. 
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VAULTING. 
ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


Art the ordinary general meeting of the mem- 
bers, held on Monday evening, November 30th, 
Mr. George Vulliamy, V.P., in the chair, the 
following gentlemen were elected :— Messrs. C. 
O. Ellison, John Welshman, John T. Wood 
(fellows) ; and Messrs. James W. Forge, Edward 
J. Martin, C.E., F. C. Notley, Charles H. Shoppee, 
Walter L. Spiers, T. J. Street, and James Weir 
(associates). 

The Secretary announced with regret the 
deaths of Mr. George Gutch, Mr. Atkinson and 
Mr. Thompson, and also that of Mr. R. W. Bil- 
lings, who had formerly been a member of the 
Institute. 

Professor Donaldson, referring to the career of 
Mr. Billings and Mr. Gutch, of whom notes have 
already appeared in our pages, spoke with his 
usual kind and hearty eloquence of their respec- 
tive merits 

The Secretary then read a letter of acknow- 
ledgment from Mr. Street, with reference to the 
recent presentation of the gold medal which had 
been conferred on him after it had been declined 
by Mr. Ruskin. 

Several donations of money and books to the 
Library havirg been announced, 

Professor Donaldson took this opportunity of 
calling attention to the very valuable collection of 
architectural books now to be found in the library 
of the Institute, and was of opinion that, without 
doubt, it was the best architectural library in the 
whole of the United Kingdom. He believed that 
no architect need come there in despair of find- 
ing the work he required. Professor Donaldson 
then called attention to the concluding paragraph 
of an address delivered by Mr. Boult before the 
Liverpool Architectural Society, on a recent 
occasion, which contained a reference to the rela- 
tive positions of architect and workman. ‘“ So 
in all good architecture,” Mr. Boult said, ‘‘ those 
who truly help to act with honour to themselves,— 
the artizan as well as the architect,—are great, 
and the latter should ever remember his most 
honourable appellation means nothing more than 
‘chief worker.’”? Such an opinion the Professor 
thought was derogatory to the dignity of the 
profession, inasmuch as it was nothing more nor 
less than putting architects and workmen in the 
relative positions assigned them by a writer in the 
Quarterly Review. He was sorry to find such a 
remark in any lecture, for it was not at all 
calculated to raise the profession or the lecturer 
in the estimation of the profession, when he con- 
sidered himself merely as a workman. 

A discussion then took place on Mr. Hagle’s 
paper on “Vaulting,” which has already been 
fully reported in the Builder. 

Sir Edmund Beckett, Q.C., upon being called 
upon to open the discussion, confessed that he 
was taken by surprise. He had been asked to 
attend the present meeting, he thought, because 
he had formerly read a paper on ‘‘ Domes,” but 
he did not see much analogy between domes and 
vaulting. There was this essential difference: 
a dome stood on a supporting surface all round, 
while a vault rested on four pointsonly. He had 
pointed ont in his paper on “ Domes,”’ that there 
must be an essential difference between vaults 
and domes; but he would rather, with the per- 
mission of the chairman, adjourn his remarks until 
some other gentlemen had taken part in the 
discussion. 

Mr. G. H. West, in some written observations, 
stated that he agreed with Mr. Morris in wishing 
that he knew more of Roman vault construction, 
for the little that he had seen at Nismes and 
Arles had filled him with extreme admiration. 
The buildings in those two towns were strongly 
imbued with the Greek spirit, and in thought 
and artistic feeling were far superior to many 
buildings in Italy. M. Viollet-le-Duc had gone 
into Central Syria to discover the origin of the 
Romanesque buildings of the South of France ; 
but at Nismes and Arles every point on which he 
laid'stress was found in quite as great perfection 
as at Chagga. These buildings were the more 
important, since it was certainly for them that 
the architects of the Cleric or Clugny school 
drew their inspiration, while the Northern or 
Tle de France school owed not a little to 
the builders of Clugny. The Romans used 


two sorts of vaults,—the barrel-vault, and its 
derivative, the groined or intersecting vault. 
The Romans, in building a barrel-vault of 
masonry, which comparatively they seldom did, 
instead of making the courses break-joint as we 
did, composed it of a series of juxtaposed arches, 
made up of very large stones of uniform size. 





At each joint a centre was placed, and no con- 
tinuous centering was necessary, while one 
template would serve for all the voussoirs. 
There were many examples of this vault at 
Nismes, Arles, and Pont du Gard, and the same 
system was made use of so late as the end of the 
twelfth century, as in the wonderful bridge over 
the Rhone at Avignon. Still further economy 
was obtained in the so-called Baths of Diana at 
Nismes, by separating these juxtaposed arches 
by about their own width, and using them as 
centering, to the concentric covering of 
thin slabs, as deseribed by Mr. Eagles. A still 
further step was taken in the outer ground floor 
gallery of the amphitheatre. Here there was a 
transverse arch carried on corbels against each 
pier of the arcading. These arches carried a 
continuous centering, on which a rubble barrel- 
vault was laid. When the Romanesque builders 
began to vault the naves of their larger churches, 
they naturally made use of the barrel vault, for 
they found a difficulty in covering an oblong 
space with an intersecting vault, and it was not 
always possible to cut up the nave into square 
compartments. Besides, all these early vaults 
were meant to support the tiles without any 
wooden roof, and the barrel-vault was therefore 
indispensable. This was constructed by means 
of a permanent centering of transverse arches, 
like that at Nismes, while the aisles were covered 
by a series of wagon-vaults, perpendicular to the 
nave, and concentric with the pier aisles. These 
perpendicular barrel-vaults thus formed a con- 
tinuous buttress against the central vault. This 


system, which existed at Limoges, and was| 


common in Poitou, had several inconveniences. 
The only windows possible were in the aisle 
walls; the upper part of the vault was in 
darkness; and there was no triforium. It was 
curious, though, that they never hit upon the 
system adopted in the twelfth century in certain 
wooden roofed churches of Champagne, of 
placing a separate roof over each vault, and so 
getting windows over the piers of the nave. 
This system gave rise to a series of churches of 
extreme interest, all more or less resembling the 
Basilica of Maxentius at Rome. The earliest 
examples of them were Notre Dame des Dames, 
at Avignon, and St. Trophime at Arles. From 
them arose a set of churches, which they would do 
well to study more closely in England, as it did not 
seem right that the Church of England should let 
herself be beaten hollow by the Nonconformists 
in the matter of making buildings adapted to 
her services. The three-aisled cruciform church 
was about as ill-adapted to their purposes, 
especially in great towns, as any form that 
could be invented. In his (Mr. West's) opinion, 
he could imagine none more fitted for their re- 
quirement than such buildings as the two 
churches in the town of Carcassone, the Tam 
Church, and that of the Cordeliers at Toulouse, 
and lastly and especially the Cathedral of Albi. 
In all these there was a wide nave, without 
aisles, vaulted generally by a Gothic vault, 
and lighted by rose-windows in the wali 
arches. The buttresses were brought inside the 
church, and the space between them was con- 
verted into chapels, roofed, either as at Corde- 
liers, and originally at Avignon and Arles, by a 
series of barrel-vaults perpendicular to the nave, 
or, much less reasonably, by a Gothic vault. 
Mr. West then went on to notice how every 
slight modification of the arches and the 
vaulting led to alterations throughout the 
entire building, and described the methods 
employed in filling in, observing that Gothic 
architecture was the result of the closest pos- 
sible reasoning. The Medizval architects were 
anxious to build like the Romans, but did 
not content themselves with merely copying 
the outward form of their buildings. They con- 
sidered that if in Roman vaults a skeleton was 
needed to carry the outward form, it was right 
that this skeleton should be shown, and that 
every member should tell its own tale,—that 
form and structure should go hand in hand,—and 
if one had to give way, it must be the former, 
and not the latter. By following out this prin- 
ciple, instead of keeping the form, in the Roman 
vault, regardless of the result to which they 
were tending, they ended by creating the most 
complete system of architecture which the 
world had seen, and one whose beauty no one 
would deny. For the last 300 years they had 
been copying outside form, and every style in 
turn, and they might go on for ever copying and 
commenting upon Roman and Greek, Gothic and 
Queen Anne, without producing a true architec- 
ture. True architecture was that which was 
true to its programme and true to its means,— 





which exactly, scrupulously, and economically 
fulfilled the conditions imposed by a want, 
and employed its materials without waste, 
according to their qualities and their pro- 
perties. That which was considered the all- 
important question, the form, was but a secondary’ 
consideration, certain to be satisfactorily fulfilled 
by adherence to the ruling principle. Mr. West 
could not help thinking that if Ictinus and 
Agrippa and Robert de Coucy could come back 
upon earth, they would each claim as Greek, or 
Roman, or Gothic, not the Walhalla or St. 
George’s Hall, not St. Peter’s at Rome, nor the 
colonnade of the Louvre, nor any of the fore- 
most modern Gothic buildings, however beautifal 
they might be, but, in spite of all their faults 
and possible lack of beauty, such buildings as 
the Crystal Palace and the Albert Hall, the roof 
of St. Pancras Station, and the dome of the 
Vienna Exhibition, Menier’s chocolate manu- 
factory at Noisy, and the parish church of 
Rambouillet. The architecture of a people 
ought to be the expression of its daily life and 
wants, and homogeneons in all its parts. Such 
was Gothic architecture; but could the same be 
said of theirs ? 

Mr. Edmund Sharpe (in a communication 
which was read by Mr. Charles L. Eastlake) said 
that he felt very much honoured at being invited 
to take part in the discussion; but his engage- 
ments precluded him from attending in person. 
He wished, however, to offer a few remarks in 
writing, which he would have made if he had 
been present. There could be no doubt that the 
introduction of vaulting in the churches of the 
Middle Ages affected their design ; but this was 
not so much the case in those times and in those 
countries where the simplest and the earliest 
forms of vaulting were prevalent, such, for 
instance, as in Belgium, where the cross-vault 
was very often employed. There was, however, 
one device of those builders, which was very 
well worthy of notice, before he passed on to 
consider anything else. Throughout the whole 
of the south of France barrel-vaults, whether 
circular or pointed, were generally erected in the 
larger churches. In the case of these larger 
churches it was not uncommon to support the 
wall on which the main vault rested by throwing 
half the weight, as it were, on a semicylindrical 
barrel to the base of the wall. They had in 
this device the actual or probable realisation of 
the flying buttress, which became the detailed 
form and chief support of vaults at a later 
period. One of the most notable instances of 
the kind was to be seen in a remarkable church 
at Toulouse, probably erected about 1090. The 
vault became not only the fireproof covering 
of the building, but the chief principleof the whole 
design, and from this time the architects of the 
period thought of designing downwards instead 
of upwards. They began their design by 
first laying out their main vault. They next 
designed the arches to carry these vaults, and 
the mouldings with which the whole was to be 
girded. They, lastly, decided on the form of 
the piers, so that instead of beginning to arrange 
on the ground plan and cover it with a building, 
they did the opposite. He waa confirmed in this 
impression by the remarkable fact that if the 
plan of by far the greater part of their cathe- 
drals, as presented by a horizontal section of the 
walls, had been laid down on paper, it would be 
found that it presented almost invariably the 
true form of the Latin cross. A capital speci- 
men of the longitudinal barrel-vault might be 
seen in the White Tower Chapel of the Tower of 
London. The quadripartite vault might be seen 
in Peterborough Cathedral. The pointed arches 
in the construction of vaulting, and the causes 
of its early appearance there, as well asin other 
arches, had been so frequently illustrated by him 
that they required no further comment at this 
time. The more frequent adoption of this 
beautiful mode of constructing a church was 
more desirable than the gaudy decoration of 
walls and fittings. As an encouragement to those 
who might agree with him in this matter, he 
might mention that every means existed of 
acquainting themselves with its cost. The use 
of hollow fireclay bricks might be so introduced 
as to render unnecessary the use of tiying 
buttresses. It might also contribute to archi- 
tectural effect. 

Sir Edmund Beckett was glad to hear two 
at least of Mr. Sharpe’s remarks referred to, 
the one with reference to using the beautiful 
designs or contrivances of vaulting in preference 
to the many gaudy attempts that they saw 
around them, and heard of for decorating build- 





ings in other ways. As to the use of hollow bricks, 
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they were employed by Professor Cockerell 
in the vault of the rage ae 
Lib long , although not in the mos 
mate ee As to barrel-vaults, they 
could not stand unless upon an enormously 
‘thick wall. Mr. Eagles had denounced fan- 
vaulting as debased, because the multitudinous 
ribs did not serve any constructional purpose. 
But it should be remembered that these ribs 
were the lineal descendants of the ribs in the 
earlier vaults, and that the vault to which 
they were attached was a perfect construction. 
They might make any kind of arch with unde- 
corative features, but, mechanically speaking, that 
seemed to him to be the simplest way of looking 
at the principles of vaulting. The vault was a 
perfect good construction, without ribs, though 
he was not an admirer of the latter as much as 
that of Middle Gothic, yet he did not think it at 
all fair to run down that which was the only 
genuine characteristic of the Perpendicular style. 
Perhaps he might add, too, that “‘ Perpendicular” 
men were the greatest tower architects. As to 
fan-vaulting, he really considered it a distinct 
and original feature, and as they talked a 
great deal about arching in architecture, let 
them give the poor Perpendicular the credit it 
deserved. 

With respect to the question of congregational 
churches, if it were true that the prevailing type 
of church was so unsuitable to modern require- 
ments, it was strange that the Dissenters were 
everywhere building aisled and clearstoried 
edifices, so that one hardly knew a chapel from 
a church now. Referring to the article in the 
Quarterly Review, which had been mentioned, 
Sir Edmund said that he was not given to 
praising architects, but he had read the article 
in question, and was satisfied that the man who 
had written it never had designed anything. He 
(the speaker) had designed a great many things 
in his time, and designed them possibly very ill; 
bat he would be very sorry indeed, he said in 
conclusion, to leave that part of the work to the 
very best workman he ever saw yet. 

Mr. Chancellor was pleased to hear Sir 
Edmund Beckett speak in defence of “ poor 
Perpendicular” with regard to fan-vaulting, 
because the author of the paper, Mr. Eagles, 
was very sweeping with regard to this subject. 
After referring in detail to several specimens of 
thirteenth-century work in this respect, he went 
on to say he was of opinion that if a vault could 
be constructed with no flying buttresses at all, 
this could not be called a costly way of doing the 
work, As to tracery in it, that did not seem an 
essential part of the work at all. 

Mr. Brewer was of opinion that the ribs in 
vaulting were not constructional, and in quoting 
instances, he referred to a church in a town of 
Brittany, and another in the Abbey at Netley. 
They seemed in the state that all the ribs had 
actually tumbled out, and the vaulting still 
existed whole and entire. He thought that this 
went, to a certain extent, to prove that, even in 
the thirteenth century, ribs were simply orna- 
mental features, and that in point of fact they 
did not support the roof, or act as centres. Re- 
ferring to one or two specimens of peculiar 
vaulting, which he, the speaker, had met with, 
he said they proved that the ribs were really 
an ornamental feature, and certainly not in 
many cases an attractive feature. All the ex. 
amples he had seen went to prove that the rib 
in point of fact was by no means of structural 
necessity, but was used simply for the purpose 
of accentuating the angles of vaulting. 

Mr. Edward Hall was of opinion that the 
ribs must necessarily be of a constructive 
character. 

Professor Kerr said that the real question 
raised in the discussion was whether in vaulting 
they had a mode of construction which was 
capable of being revived to any advantage in the 
present day, and whether it was likely to be 
carried to any greater perfection than it formerly 
displayed. They were all agreed that the Mediseval 
system of vaulting was as near perfection as any- 
thing could be, and that the system which was 
then particularly practised was more creditable, 
perhaps, to the ingenuity and to the skill of that 
school of designers and builders than anything 
else. They had now other modes of construction 
and other materials than stone to deal with, and 
the whole spirit of scientific construction was 
far in advance of such a system of roofing as 
that afforded by vaulting. The arch, even, had 
been almost totally abandoned by engineers, and 
it seemed to him that the science of vaulting 
was now interesting chiefly from an archeological 
point of view. 





TRANSITION IN ARCHITECTURAL STYLE. 
ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


AN ordinary general meeting of the members 
was ‘held fon Friday evening, the 14th inst., 
Mr. G. H. Birch (president) in the chair, when 
the following gentlemen were elected members: 
Messrs. R. Healing, J. M. Kennard, H. W. Beale, 
T. W. Barker, A. 8. Cook, J. E. Drower, A. 
Tween, C. F. Henson, H. H. Francis, and E. W. 
Coldwell. 

Mr. 8. Flint Clarkson (secretary) announced 
that that day fortnight Mr. Edmund Sharpe, who 
accompanied the members on their autumnal 
tour to France last August, would deliver his 
lecture with regard to the excursion. As it was 
anticipated that there would be a large gather- 
ing, and a great many drawings and diagrams 
would be exhibited, the meeting would take 
place at some other rooms, which would be 
advertised in the Builder. 

Mr. A. Payne then read a paper on ‘“‘ Periods 
of Transition in Architectural Style.” He com. 
menced by stating that he wished to treat the 
subject in a general and historic sense; to con- 
sider what influence the great intellectual and 
moral changes which have transformed the face 
of the world in their era had had on the art of 
architecture, and their reference to the archi- 
tectural phenomena of their own times. The 
question of style in architecture occupied an 
entirely different position in the present day from 
what it had ever occupied before. In the present 
day, in almost every city in Europe, they might 
find a street which had perhaps a Gothic Church, 
a Greek public building, a Renaissance mansion, 
a Byzantine synagogue, and nineteenth-century 
shops, within the space of a few yards. Now, 
antiquity showed them that an ancient Egyptian 
built in Egyptian, a Greek in Greek, a Gothic 
builder in Gothic. Why was it, he asked, that 
we did not always build in the style of the 
nineteenth century, and what was the style of 
the nineteenth century ? Why did the Romans 
adopt Greek architecture? Why was it aban- 
doned by degrees from the third or fourth cen- 
tury ? What caused so-called Gothic architecture 
to arise? Why did it come to a sudden stop in 
the sixteenth century? Why was it revived in 
the nineteenth? Where were they in architec- 
ture, and where were they going to? These 
were some of the momentous questions to which 
he wished to invite their attention that night. 
The theory that he ventured to bring forward 
to account for the changes was this :—Wherever 
they found a great intellectual development 
amongst mankind,—such a development, for 
instance, as was produced by a new birth of 
religious ideas,—there they would find growing 
up a new style df architecture, and a new 
civilisation. He proposed applying this 
theory to the history of the world from 
the time of Greece, and to see how it 
was borne out by facts. -The palmy days 
of classic art might be said to have been 
the heroic daysof Greece. The Greek possessed 
a religion of which a writer had said, that ‘the 
life of the Deity was blended with all that existed 
in nature, and found its consummation in man.” 
Every faculty of man seemed by them to be 
educated and carried to the very highest degree 
of culture. Their philosophy, literature, and 
poetry had been the admiration and pattern of 
succeeding ages ; and in nothing did they achieve 
greater triumphs than in the arts of sculpture 
and architecture. From Greece a few centuries 
took them to another and equally extraordinary 
development of classic civilisation—that of Rome, 
a kindred nation, springing from the samegeneric 
race, and with the same religion and the same 
architecture, but of a very different character. 
The ancient Roman despised learning and intel- 
lectual culture, and was content to borrow his 
literature and his arts from the Greek. He was 
a man of action, and took “ material power’’ for 
his watchword. Now, could they not see this 
character exactly typified in the works lef% 
behind by this great people in the fact that they 
had no distinct architecture of their own, but 
only borrowed and debased that of the Greeks, 
and that all their best works were done by Greek 
artists. Coming to the dark ages, and the decline 
of Rome, even a superficial glance at the writers 
of those times would show that, along with the 
breaking up of the imperial power, intellectual 
and religious ideas were in a state of confusion 
that amounted to chaos. A spirit of practical 


research and sceptical criticism had been abroad 
and undermined, amongst the people the faith 
of their forefathers. As one generation waxed 
old and feeble, another, strong and vigorous, with 





new ideas and fresh aspirations, rose to take its 
place. So was it also in art and intellectual 
development. One religion or civilisation had 
no sooner become perverted, or unsuited to the 
age, than a new form or development of truth 
was found gradually leavening the world, in. 
spiring the minds of men, and spreading far and 
wide its life-giving stream. The great and ever. 
rising power was the Christian religion, warming 
men’s hearts with a higher virtue and self-denial 
than was ever possessed by the ancient Roman, 
and a more poetic imagery than was ever known 
to the ancient Greek. The best work he knew 
on Early Christian architecture was that of 
Couné Vogiié. They must all have been as. 
tonished, on first looking through its pages, at 
the magnitude of the changes introduced in the 
architecture of buildings erected for Christian 
use as early as the third and fourth centuries, 
and how plainly those changes foreshadowed the 
subsequent Medisval developments. At this 
time the West of Europe was overrun by hordes 
of barbarians. Romewasinruins. The seatof 
the Roman Empire and the chief city of the 
world was Constantinople, so that they might 
well expect to find in it, as was the case, the 
links of the chain which united classic and 
Christian art. After considering what were the 
causes which led to these seeds springing up 
in the Hast being transplanted to the West of 
Europe about the tenth and elventh century, 
and there producing such a plentiful harvest in. 
the Middle Ages when completely freed from their 
classic progenitors, he went on to say that they 
could at this period, from existing buildings, 
trace the stream of architecture as it flowed 
along the most used routes from Syria. They 
noted the Byzantine stream, running from Syria 
and Constantinople, planting a cathedral at 
Athens, and the magnificent Church of St. 
Mark at Venice, besides other minor churches. 
Italy seemed to catch the contagion, and to wake 
from her lethargy, and the Romanesque style in 
its more mature form arose, in which they saw 
a strong blending of the Syrian, and Eastern, and 
classic elements. After tracing this stream of 
style, running through the heart of Europe, . 
nearly to the shores of the Northern Ocean, and 
down to the Mediterranean, and at the South of 
France, he said that he thought that no country 
showed more completely the steps from Romano- 
Syrian to the Northern Gothic than the South 
ofFrance. The dictionary of M. Viollet-le-Duc, 
particularly under the article ‘ Architecture,” 
gives a series of examples which formed a com- 
plete chain between the two styles; and, under 
the article “ Construction ” and section *‘ Vaults,” 
the author showed step by step how the changes 
took place, chiefly on account of problems to be 
solved in roofing over gigantic cathedrals in stone, 
when, after repeated trials, the pointed arch was 
found the only one to answer the purpose. About 
the eleventh century, the new style, now called 
Gothic, had fairly taken root in the powerfal 
nations of England, France, and Germany, who, 
putting their own individuality into it, advanced 
side by side in carrying it to perfection. From 
the eleventh to the twelfth century might be 
said to be the very brightest period that had 
ever appeared for architecture. In comparing for 
a moment the buildings erected during that 
period in their own land, and those erected since, 
he would direct their attention to the number of 
magnificent cathedrals, many of them in progress 
at the same time, all of consummate art; and to 
the countlessabbeys and monasteries. Would any 
age of the world, he asked, show such a variety 
of form, and such originality and grace in design ? 
In turning to the other side of the page, they 
found the following :—In the religious architec- 
ture of the present age they had St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, a very noble building, but with 
scarcely a religious atmosphere, so to speak, about 
it. The greater part of the rest of the page was 
blotted and smeared with an infinite number of 
tame and milk-and-water copies from the works 
of their forefathers—works which if they could 
be beheld by the architects of Canterbury 
Cathedral or Westminster Abbey would be 
enough to make them shiver in their tombs. 
The great characteristic of modern times was & 
development of material and physical science ; 
and if they should gauge accurately the opinion 
of the age, they would find that their art and 
zesthetics in general were pretty playthings. 
Bat it was not impossible that this exclusive at- 
tention to material science might be a sign of 
the degeneracy of the age. They must re- 
member that architecture was not engineering, 
nor a material science, but a fine art, which was 
sprung deep in the inner and spiritual part of 
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their nature; but was this any reason why they 
should endeavour to go back again, architectu- 
rally speaking, to the Middle Ages? Witness 
how rapidly the Gothic revival had run through 
all the changes backwards, from Tudor to Early 
English, and after looking in vain for rest for 
the sole of her foot, was now either taking a 
dive into the abyss called Queen Anne, or soaring 
aloft to woo the long-forgotten Romanesque. 
Witness how it chiefly obtained in the religious 
world,—a world where one might still live or 
endeavour to live in the atmosphere of the 
Middle !Ages. Witness what modifications it 
required before adapting itself to secular 
buildings. If there be any truth in the theory 
he had advanced, that architecture and moral 
and mental development kept equal steps, and 
went hand-in-hand, they could as soon go back 
to the manner, habits, and thougkts of the 
Middle Ages, as induce the mass of the people 
to adopt Medizeval as national architecture ; and 
it, of course, equally followed that they could 
as soon go back to the manners and customs of 
religion of the ancient Rome and Greece as 
adopt their architecture as entirely ours in 
every detail. Looking at the architectural 
world, they noticed confusion and conflicting 
ideas, in modern times, as to style; and looking 
at the religious world, they observed, as they 
might expect, an equal confusion; but there 
was no need to despair of that which was essen- 
tial to a time of transition. It needed no 
prophetic eye to-discern that out of the chaotic 
existing elements a glorious future might be 
preparing. Never was the world so bound into 
one as at present. An idea originating in one 
quarter of the world was flashed to the 
antipodes, with the rapidity of lightning, by the 
electric telegraph. What was contributed for 
the welfare of mankind by the different genius 
of each nation was becoming daily the 
property of all. What vast materials for the 
gradual development of a new style. Never 
before had all the lessons of the past been so 
completely laid before the present; and never 
had there been such skilful workmen—so many 
building materials, and such power to manipu- 
‘slate them. Yet something was wanting, and 
that something was—first, a general love of 
beauty in everything, diffused everywhere 
through all classes of the community ; secondly, 
original thought to bear upon the architectural] 
problems of the day, not too much trammelled 
by the past, and the rejection of all architec- 
tural features not required by modern needs. 
These were the principles which had developed 
the noble styles of the past; and why should 
they not give birth to the yet more noble styles 
of the future ? 

Mr. Sulman thought that Mr. Payne had done 
good service by bringing into prominence the 
influence of the Romano-Syrian work in the 
course of his excellent paper. ‘ 

Mr. Marnock considered that it was folly to 
expect a new style of architecture to be evolved 
unless new requirements arose with regard to it. 
True it was, however, that some new require- 
ments had arisen with respect to railway stations 
and such like ; but he was of opinion that these 
wants were met by the existing styles of archi- 
tecture. 

Mr. Phené Spiers said that there was no doubt 
the influence of the Romano-Syrian work had 
been comparatively overlooked. When the work 
of Count Vogiié was first published, it took 
architects and archeologists by surprise to be 
informed that such magnificent buildings were 
im existence in Central Syria. He was of 
Opinion that the style of the present day would 
be as distinctly recognisable 200 years hence 
as any style that had gone before it, and that 
mixture and jumble as it was, it would too 
truly reflect the feelings, morals, and religion of 
the English people. 

Mr. Aston Webb thought that the theory of 
Mr. Payne with regard to the break of continuity 
in Gothic style would not hold good if it was 
based on the downfall of the Papacy, because 
in France the Papacy had always continued to 

the dominant religion. 








The Pree Libraries Act in Bethnal- 
green. — At a meeting of the ratepayers of 
Bethnal-green on Monday last, the Rev. Septimus 
Hansard in the chair, it was resolved, by a large 
majority, “ That the Public Free Libraries Act, 

» be and is hereby adopted for the parish of 
St. Matthew, Bethnal-green, Middlesex.” The 


declared it unnecessary to take a poll. 





EFFECTS OF THE LATE GALE IN THE 
METROPOLIS. 


Hackney.—On Sunday, the 29th ult., between 
twelve and one o’clock,a severe gale of wind and 
storm of rain prevailed at Hackney, and whilst 
it was at its height a new building in the course 
of erection for a floor-cloth drying factory, at the 
east end of Dunlace-road, Clapton-park, consist- 
ing of two walls standing at right angles to each 
other, 75 ft. and 45 ft. in length respectively, and 
40 ft. high were blown down. The whole struc- 
ture was laid almost to the ground, with the 
exception of three pillars or corners. The build- 
ing is the property of Messrs. Ridley & Co., of the 
firm in Essex-road, Islington, and the builders are 
Messrs. Pettigrew & Moyes, of Park-terrace, 
Stoke Newington. The building fell with a 
crash, but no person was injured. 

Clerkenwell.—An accident also occurred in 
Baker-street, Clerkenwell, through the high 
wind that prevailed, at some new buildings 
that are in course of erection there by 
Messrs. Wheeler & Warren, of Notting-hill. 
The wind caught the scaffoldings and forced 
them down. In the fall the scaffolding pulled 
down the whole of the side wall, broke the poles, 
and —_ the telegraph wires. No one was in- 

ured. 

Notting-hill.—The shutters of the premises in 
course of erection by Mr. Rose, of Blenheim. 
crescent, Notting-hill, at the junction of the 
Gray’s Inn-road and Pentonville-road, were 
blown out. Noone wasinjured. — 

Finsbury.—A greenhouse at the corner of 
Old-street, St. Luke’s, and City-road was blown 
down and much damaged. Two hoardings were 
also blown down, one at Finsbury-avenue, be- 
longing to the Great Eastern Railway, and the 
other in Hill-street, Finsbury, which was in front 
of a house that is being pulled down. 

Westminster.—About 200 yards of the hoard. 
ing surrounding the site of the Royal Aquarium 
and Summer and Winter Gardens, near West- 
minster Hospital, were carried away by the gale, 
and several persons had a narrow escape by the 
falling débris. In Parliament-street the sewers 
became choked by the heavy rain, and the foot- 
path became impassable for several hours, until 
the water could be run off. The parks were 
strewn with broken branches. 








DESTRUCTIVE FIRES. 


Ashton.—On Tuesday, Dec. 1st, the work- 
peopie engaged at Union Mill, Ashton, were 
alarmed by the cry of “ Fire!” and all hastened to 
make a speedy exit, but some, jumping through 
windows on the upper stories, were either burned 
severely or otherwise hurt. The whole of the 
pile was demolished, besides some 900[spindles, 
representing a loss of 9,0001. to 10,0001. The 
property was insured in the Yorkshire Fire 
Office. 

Dundee.—On Saturday, Nov. 28th, a fire 
occurred in the spinning-mill, in Douglas-gtreet, 
Dundee, belonging to the Park Mill Spinning 
Company, and before it was extinguished pro- 
perty to the value of about 12,0001. was de- 
stroyed. How the fire originated cannot be 
explained. The whole building was almost 
entirely destroyed. About 300 persons are de- 
prived of their means of livelihood. The loss is 
covered by insurance effected with the Northern, 
Liverpool and Globe, Westminster, North 
British, aud Mercantile Insurance Companies. 

Stowrport.— On Sunday morning, the spinning. 
mill belonging to Messrs. John Brinton & Co. at 
this place was discovered to be on fire. The 
building, which is a three-story one, contained a 
large quantity of expensive machinery for the 
preparation and spinning of worsted. The pre- 
mises were completely destroyed, the damage 
being estimated at about 5,000/. The property 
was insured. Between eighty and ninety work- 
people will, it is said, be thrown out of employ. 
ment. 

Droylsden.—A_ cotton-mill, worked by Mr, 
Joseph Constantine, of Droylsden, but belonging 
to Mr. Samuel Oldham Lees, of Davyhulme, 
Manchester, and another, has been burnt down. 
The fire originated at the headstocks of one of 
the mules, either through friction or spontaneous 
combustion. The mill, which is five stories high 
and twelve windows long, was entirely gutted, 
and damage was done to the amount of 13,0001., 
which is covered by insurance in the Imperial 
and Phoenix offices. A fire occurred at the same 
mill some eighteen months ago, which destroyed 
the easterly portion of the building, and which 
has not since been rebuilt. 


| 








Oldham.—Early on Saturday morning last the 
Crompton Mill Company’s premises, near 
Oldham, were partially destroyed by fire, and 
damage done to the extent of 5,000. 

Manchester-square, London.—On Sunday last 
@ fire, caused by the over-heating of a hot. 
water pipe, happened at Hertford House, Man- 
chester-square, the residence of Sir Richard 
Wallace, M.P. It was extinguished by two fire- 
men, who attended with hand-pumps, the damage 
being confined to a portion of the flooring and 
joisting in the picture-gallery, on the first-floor 








DEPRESSION IN THE TIMBER TRADE 
IN THE NORTH. 


ConsTRUCTIONAL ironworks, with their girders, 
roofs, rolled beams, joists, flitches, and othcr 
appliances in the place of wood, have damaged 
the timber trade of the North of England, and, 
may be, elsewhere. 

The largest timber firm in Sunderland, many 
years established, has fallen principally by a 
large fall in the price of timber, and the difficulty 
in disposing of their very extensive stock. 

In the metropolis, the competition of Iron 
v. Timber has been foreseen, and at one of the 
great Baltic timber wharfs, the firm, we are told, 
have, to a profitable advantage, cut up and im. 
ported Norway and Swedish timber for firewood. 

Big timber in London is, however, fetching a 
good price for supports to condemned buildings, 
and for scaffolding uses, and the West India 
Docks timber-ships arriving daily, can scarcely 
supply London builders with the pine and fine 
woods required. 








RISE AND FALL OF WAGES. 


Advance of Wages inthe Nail Trade.—A meeting 
of some 2,000 nailers was held at Bromsgrove last 
week, when it was stated that all the masters 
had agreed to give the 10 per cent. advance on 
the 1873 list of prices asked for by the men, but 
some of the employers had drawn up an agree- 
ment for the men to sign previously to taking 
out iron, binding them to work only for the 
master who supplied them with the iron, and 
fourteen days’ notice on either side to be given 
before such employment was to cease. The 
chairman (Mr. H. Ince) and Mr. T. Crawford, 
who read the form of the agreement, denounced 
it as unjust to the men under the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of their relationship to the masters, 
working, as they did, with their own tools, in 
their own shops; but the latter speaker said 
something should be done to put a stop to the 
practice of the dishonest workmen in the trade, 
who tock out iron from all the warehouses where 
they could obtain it, and failed to work it in, and 
the committee would assist the masters in that 
matter as far as they could. A resolution was 
passed that the men should not sign the agree- 
ment; and it was stated that the masters were 
giving out iron without any reference being made 
to the agreement. 

Reduction of Wages at Hull.—The masters of 
Hull have resolved upon reductions affecting 
thousands of hands. On the Ist of January 
next, boiler-makers, iron shipbuilders, ship- 
wrights, &c., will be reduced 10 per cent., and 
joiners 5 per cent. Reduction in the piecework 
rates will also be required to come into operation 
at the same time. 








“MR. ARTHUR SKETCHLEY.” 


A WEEK or so ago we accidentally entered the 
lecture theatre of a Literary Institution in the 
suburbs of London, and found a crowded audience 
listening well pleased to the mingled wisdom, 
stolidity, and vagaries of our quaintold friend, Mrs. 
Brown. Every sentence brought its laugh, pro- 
ducing that mingled succession of lulls and 
swells which shows the entire possession taken 
of his listeners by the lecturer, and must be so 
pleasant and encouraging for him to listen to. 
Some capital songs were added, and the whole 
went swimmingly. The complete control of 
countenance which is absolutely necessary for 
success in such works, Mr. Sketchley possesses 
to a marvellous extent, and no stray smile 
throughout the entertainment occurs to throw 
the slightest doubt on the reality of the relation. 
Since Mr. Sketchley first introduced the irre- 
pressible Mrs. Brown to the British public, she 
has become an institution; she has expressed 
her opinions,—and very distinct and pronounced 
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‘these usually are,—on numerous public events, 
and these have been made into little books which 
have sold in thousands. As a humorist avail- 
able to the public, Mr. Sketchley at the present 
moment stands quite alone. “One point is 
specially worth noting, that throughout his 
recitals of the sayings and doings of Mrs. Brown 
mo touch -of coarseness or indelicacy ever 
appears, easy as it would be to slide imto such 
en error. Mr. Sketchley came upon the scene 
‘an educated, accomplished, and genial gentile- 
man, formerly a member of one of the learned 
professions, abandoned through conscientious 
scruples, and in all that he says and does the 
genial gentleman is still apparent. Some of our 
friends in country Institutions may be glad to 
hear that this most agreeable entertainer is still, 
evidently, now and then to be had. May his 
shadow never be less! 








FATAL EXPLOSION AT NEW SOUTHGATE. 


Since the Regent’s Park explosion thereseems 
to have arisen a tendency to repeat such acci- 
dents, as though it were a general law that after 
a large catastrophe minor ones must follow. 
Gas explosions at this time of year are especially 
prevalent, and we last week reiterated the 
caution so necessary as to attempting with a 
light to discover gas escapes. But carelessness 
‘or ignorance is not easily conquered. Again 
another explosion has occurred, with fatal result. 
‘On the 3rd inst., at New Southgate, Middlesex, 
the fronts of two houses were blown into the 
road, and a third house was damaged. It ori- 
ginated either in a house occupied by Mrs. Danes, 
 dress-maker, where several assistants were at 
work, or next door, partly occupied by a car- 
penter and partly by a Mrs. Kennedy, one of 
whose children, an infant, was killed, and she 
herself died shortly afterwards. Several other 
persons were injured. 

For some time past workmen have been 
engaged in laying the main gaspipes, which are 
placed under the side pavements, and not in the 
middle of the street. At two of the houses the in. 
habitants during the last few days had observed 
a strong smell of gas pervading the basements 
‘for which they could not account,.as.no gaspipes 
have beenlaid down in their houses. It isthere- 
fore conjectured that the mains outside were de- 
fective, and that the gas had thus escaped, and 
found its way through the foundations. Late on 
‘Thursday evening a lodger went into one of 
the lower rooms with a lighted candle, and the 
explosion at once took place. When the wounded 
‘persons were taken as far as Woodgreen, a heavy 
wagon, drawn by three horses, came into col- 
lision with their vehicle and smashed it. A fresh 
conveyance was, however, procured, and they 
were finally conveyed to the Great Northern 
Hospital, where they are now lying in a very 
@recarious condition. 








THE WAGES OF SHIPBUILDERS ON THE 
CLYDE. 


Tux shipbuilders on the Clyde have found it 
mecessary to reduce the wages of the hands 
employed both in the marine -engineering and 
@hipbuilding departments of their business, and 
the men having been under notice, the reduc- 
tion from 5 to 10 per cent. is expected generally 
to take effect this week. The Shipbuilders.and 
Engineers’ Association state that they have 
hitherto been paying an exceptionally high rate 
of wages, which no longer admits of their carry- 
ing Ona remunerative business. The employers 
atete that when the hours were reduced from 
454 to 51 honrs per day, it entailed a loss, to 
one firm alone, of 18,0001. on the -work which 
they had in hand, and which they were com- 
polled to complete. From meetings which the 
men have held, they appear to have themselves 
arrived at the conclusion that the times are 
against them. 








CHARING.CROSS IMPROVEMENTS. 


A COMPENSATION jury, presided over by Mr. 
arrer, the high bailiff of Westminster, was 
on the 2nd inst..at the Sessions House, 
Sanctuary, to assess the sum to be 
warded by the Metropolitan Board of Works 
to Mr. Bax, dealer in waterproof materials, for 
his. premises at Charing-cross, adjoining North- 
samberland House, which were required for 


wards of 10,0001. ‘Sir Henry James, Q.C.,-and 
Mr. Patchett were'for the claimant, and Mr. 
Hawkins, Q.C. (with whom was Mr. Philbrick, 
Q.C.), appeared for the Metropolitan Board, 
The case on the part of Mr. Bax was, that he 
had carried on his business for thirty-six years, 
and had a lease now of fourteen years to expire, 
at 1401., which was-worth, it was alleged, 440I. 
He had taken new premises in Cockspur-street 
at 5001. a year, for which the premium was 
2,7501., and the alterations would cost 1,000I. 
The traffic would be {reduced two. thirds at 
the mew premises. The surveyors for the 
claimant were Mr. Green, Mr. Pritchard, and 
Nr. Hudson; and for the Metropolitan Board, 
Mr. Driver, Mr. Rushworth, Mr. Wheble, and 
Mr. Chadwick. A large claim was made for 
the loss occasioned by the removal to the new 
premises as well as for the leasehold property. 
Counsel having addressed the Court, the high 
bailiff summed up, requesting the jury to divide 
the verdict as to the leasehold and the business 
interest. The jury gave a-verdict of 1,3681. for 
the leasehold, and 2,6361.for loss by removal and 
fixtures, making 4,0221. 








TRON SHIPS. 


TuroveH the rolling mounts of. Biscay-bay, 
the devoted La Plata forged on her way, with a 
noble but hapless band. Three days prior to 
that Sunday dire, they sat in happy homes. 
She was skilfully guided, all doing their best, 
for their iron ship’s fight with surge-ridged 
crest. Ah! ashout, “A leak!’ Let us draw 
the curtain, and seek the cause, in things ma- 
terial, iron laws. Examine the inner side of iron 
ships, you can pick off flakes of oxidised chips ; 
thus, daily, thin plates become thinner. Re- 
cently, a Royal ship, with 500 men, was started 
with decayed plates no thicker thantin. They 
are surveyed (?), it is avowed, then off they go. 
Alas ! there is no hanging yet for sending seamen 
below—more’s the pity! Mr. Editor, my atmo- 
spheric remedy you published two years.since ; 
but it is vain to expect improvement-where power 
is not linked tosense. Difficulties are overcome 
in many simple ways; but official dotards view 
inventions new by the light of other days. On 
the Rialto we will meet them in public as men; 
but decline to enter the portals of worse than a 
pirate’s den. R. T. 








ANTIQUITIES OF YARMOUTH. 


THE Town Council of Yarmouth desiring to see 
a building erected suitable for the purposes for 
which the hall of the Tolhouse is now applied, inti- 
mate that this ancient.structure will have tobe 
demolished. To obtain the desired object, is it 
necessary to destroy one of the most interesting 
examples of a municipal building yet remaining 
in the kingdom? Some of the inhabitants think 
not ; and Mr. Chas. John Palmer makes a strong 
appeal in its favour, which appeal we endorse, 
Before the work of demolition commences, it 
may be-well to consider the following sugges- 
tion:—Clear this ancient hall of the wooden 
gallery and erections with which it is now-on- 
cumbered, and restore it to its original propor- 
tions, with an open-timbered roof of the period, 
The town will then have a spacious apartment, 
forming, like Westminster Hall (on a smaller 
scale), a spacious and useful ante-chamber to 
the law courts, which canbe built behind it, 
We trust the Town Council may be induced to 
pause before they commit what many persons 
will think “an act of Vandalism.” 








CHRIST CHURCH, CHALTON STREET, 
ST. PANCRAS. 


Tus church has recently been re-opened, after 
having been decorated. The works were en. 
trusted to Messrs. Pitman & Cuthbertson, under 
the direction of Mr. Billing (of the firm of New- 
man & Billing, architects). The roof of the 
chancel is ornamented with a vertical pattern, 
the colours being grey, red, and black, upon a 
white ground, and with red radiating stars. The 
stonework of the three east windows are relieved 
with black, marone, red, and gold. A conspicuous 
part of the decoration of the chancel is the text 
which rans round the whole of the upper 

of the wall and under the windows :— 
“ Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God. of Sabaoth, heaven 
and earth are full of the majesty of Thy Glory,” 





“the improvements now being made.and the new 
watreet to be formed. The claim was for up." 


in old English characters. The lower part of 
the walls is painted -white, with a curtain 


pattern, diapered in green, red, and gold. ‘The 
‘church has a high-pitched open roof, and the 
principal timbers are ornamented with a simple 
yeteffective pattern in black, white, and red, the 
panelling being light blue. The columns ‘sup. 
porting the arches in the nave and the galleries 
are slightly ornamented in gold upon stone colonr, 
marone, and blue groundwork, the gallery-frontg 
oak, and coloured chamfers. The entire cost 
has been defrayed by the gentleman who built 
the church, Mr. Geo. Moore. 








TRAPS AND SEWER GAS. 


Sir,—In reply to “L. B.,”, I may say I have 
tested the resisting power of the ordinary water- 
trap, and refer them to the report of Mesgsry, 
Parkes and Sanderson as to the sanitary condition 
of Liverpool, and to the further report of the 
borough .and water engineer upon the condition 
and ventilation of the sewers. .The latter report 
being, one might say, a continuation of the 
former, and in which they will find dealt with 
the “density,” “ pressure,” and “ temperature” 
of sewer gases, and also the “evil” “ diagnosed” 
in an “accurate’ and scientific” manner; let 
me, however, caution them against drawing too 
conclusive analogy from Liverpool in the inte. 
rests of London. H. M, 








PROMOTERS’ LIABILITY TO RECOUP 
RATES. 


S1r,—With reference to the case reported in 
your last issue, the Parish of Lambeth v. The 
Metropolitan Board of Works, I would beg to 
suggest a question. If builders and other pro- 
moters of street improvements are liable for 
deficiencies of rates on demolished properties, 
are they not entitled to the selling freehold value 
of the enhanced rates accruing upon properties 
of greater rateable value than those demolished? 
This may be calculated, according to the current 
price of money, at twenty-five to thirty years’ 
purchase of the increased rate, and would in 
many cases form a premium on the enterprise. 
If unoccupied houses pay no parish rates why 
should the act of pulling them down revive the 
liability ? Txos. Cas. SORBY, 








WHITECHAPEL CHURCH. 


On the 7th inst. Dr. Middleton applied at the 
Consistory Court (Dr. Tristram, chancellor of 
London), for a licence or faculty to pull down 
St. Mary’s Church, Whitechapel, and build 
another on the site. Mr. O.Coope, M.P., had 
offered 12,5001., and the parish would collect 
6,0001. more. The chancellor, being satisfied as 
to the plans and provision made for the graves, 
decreed a faculty as asked for. 








SCHOOL BOARD SCHOOLS. 


Great College-street Schools, Oamden-towm-— 
These schools, the seventy-second opened by the 
Board, are situated at the-angle of Reed’s-place 
and Great College-street, within a short distance 
of the Camden-road station (North London Rail- 
way). They occupy.a very open and command- 
ing position, which will yet be further improved 
when the contemplated alterations in the sur- 
rounding houses are carried out. The schools 
consist of an |_-shaped block of buildings three 
stories in height, the ground-floor being devoted 
to the infants and babies, the first-floor to boys, 
and the second to girls, the two latter being 
approached by.a double staircase, contained in 
an octagonal tower, which forms a feature the 
elevation, and provided with cloak-rooms and 
lavatories to each on the half space. Bach 
division contains a large.schoolroom, with three 
class-rooms adjoining, with mistress’s room 10 
the tower. The sanitary conveniences are well 
arranged, and the playgrounds of good size. 
The elevation is of the usual character, in stocks 
and red bricks, relieved by the introduction of 
buttresses at some of the angles, &c. Accom- 
modation is provided for 800 children, at a cost 
of 111. 15s. 1d. per head, including the purchase 
of the site, &c. Mr. E. R. Robson, of the School 
Board for London, was the architect ; the con- 
tractor being Mr. R. Mann, of ‘Kentish-town, 
and the clerk of works Mr. E. Sibson. The 
schools were publicly opened by Sir Charles 
Reed on the 3rd inst., at a crowded meeting of 
ratepayers and others. At the conclusion of the 





meeting, a selection of music was performed ‘by 
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a choir of thirty voices, under the direotion of the 
clerk of the works. 

Stourbridge.—At the meeting of the Board, on 
the 30th ult., tenders’ for the erection of 
Board schools, in accordance with the plans of 
Mr. Smaliman Smith, the architect to the Board, 
were considered. The tenders, which included 
school buildings, master’s and. mistress’s resi- 
dences, and clock-tower, were as follow :— 























Sheasley ...... £4,321 19 11 
Hilton ........0006 4,190 0 
Binnian & Sons 4,140 0 0 
Horton .... 5068 2 ‘9 
Chapman ¢ 

Bennett see 8,814.10 0 
Guest ...... spieata 3,676 0 0 
FOWGER i corcccccdevsccccctecccsecccsescovetsccese 33838 10 0 





Subject to the approval of the Hducation Depart- 
ment, the tender of Mr. F. Foster, of Leamington, 
without teachers’ residences or clock-tower 
(2,1631.), was accepted, 








WIRES IN CHURCHES. 


Srr,—We are in a “fix.” We happen to have under 
our charge @ fine parish church, of cruciform plan, con- 
sisting of nave, with north and south aisles; choir, with 
north and south aisles, north and south transepts, and 
central tower. All the’ interior is open, extending from 
end to end, some 240 ft., with a central height of nave 
and choir of 70 ft. Of course the aisles are separated 
from the nave and choir by stone arches, supported by 
massive stone columns, and the ceilings of such aisles are 
only about 35 ft. from the ground, All the ceilings 
throughout the church are of groined stone, The pulpit 
stands at the corner of one of the tower gp Our diffi- 
culty is that a very large proportion of the congregation 

which may be estimated as’ somewhat over'2,00U) cannot 

ear the words which the reader or the preacher may utter. 
Soft, clear voices are heard better than full-toned, rich, 
powerful speakers. Now, Sir, can we by any adjustment 
of “wires” nullify the effeet of the: resonance in our 
church ? If so, will-your able correspondents tell us how 
high to placethem, at what distances, how many, of what 
material and of what size? We are given to understand 
there are a great number of wires in Gloucester Cathedral, 
and no benefit has resulted. from them. Is this because 
they are too numerous, or wrongly placed, or of improper 
material or size? On the other hand, we read and hear 
of many instances of suecéss resulting from their use. 
Any information of real practicalvalue will be thankfully 
received by Tur CHURCHWARDENS, 








THE DECORATION OF ST. PAUL’S. 


Sir,—There appearing to be a wrong impression 
abroad as to the authorship of the design lately set aside 
by the Committee, perhaps you will kindly allow me 
to say that, whatever its merits, Mr, Burges is solely 
responsible for it. 

e position occupied by Mr. Penrose is simply that of 
architectural adviser to the committee, Your insertion 
of this will oblige. G. MoD. 








COMPENSATION FOR INJURY. 
WISH ¥. JACKSON AND SHAW. 


TuIs was an action at the Court of Exchequer, on 
December 2, to recover compensation for serious bodily 
injuries sustained by the plaintiff in consequence of the 
alleged negligence of the defendants’ servants. On the 
8th of May last, whilst the plaintiff, a carpenter, was 
peering one Downing-street, carrying a plank upon 
is shoulder, he was struck to the ground by a piece of 
timber belonging to a hoarding then being taken down 
in front of the new Colonial Office falling upon him. 
He was conveyed to Westminster Hospital, where he 
remained about two months, He had received severe 
contusions, and suffered in consequence much in his 
Spine and kidneys. He had also been attacked with 
epileptic fits, Messrs. Jackson & Shaw were contractors 
for the works connected with the Government building, 
and they were held liable to the claims of the plaintiff 
in consequence of the accident. On the part of the de- 
fendants it was denied that’ there had been any negli- 
gence in the removal of the hoarding in question; and 
that it was blown down by a severe gust of wind, causing 
the accident complained of, It was further shown that 
the defendants had offered to send him into the country 
at their expense, and also the situation of timekeeper at 
9d. an hour, 

The jury found a verdict for the plaintiff—damages, 901. 
this judge said’ it was due to the defendants to say 

t they proved their willingness to do the best they 
could for the man, 








ACTION FOR DAMAGE DONE IN 
BUILDING. 
SMITH ¥, MOORE AND ANOTHER, 


Bn defendant was sued in this action (Court 
br Queen 8 Bench) to recover damages caused to 
© plaintiff's premises, goods, and business, in 
consequence of alterations made on the de- 
endant’s premises. 
xh Plaintiff is a baker, whose shop is in Goswell-road. 
efendants are Messrs, Moore & Copestake, linen- 
Towards having premises next door to the plaintiff's. 
+ 8 the end of 1871 the defendants wished to alter 
Premises, and gave notice to the plaintiff, under the 
an Building Act, of their intention to do so. 
the taking down of the - 





rain and wind out while the portrwolk was down. The 
defendants’ case was that there was no damage done, 
except what was inseparable from such work, and that 
all ey hes made good and everything reinstated, 

in fact, that the house was in a better-condition after than 


pats before the alteration was made. At the close of the’ 
evidence, 
The Lord Chief Justice, in summing up, said that.very- 


important questions were raised, one of which was whether 
a person who hands over the power which is 
the Act of Parliament'to another person is liable for'the 
negligent acts of that person. Has lordship pointed out 
that the Metropolitan Building Act, which gave to people 
the power of pulling down portions of other persons’ 
premises for the'alteration or improvement of their own, 
also says, that whatever may be such work 
shall be reinstated and made good. re, he said, the 
—— claims on ‘two grounds,—first that he has been 
amaged by negligent acts of the defendant or of the 
persons employed by him ; and, secondly, that the damage 
which has been done otherwise than by negligence has not 

been reinstated or made good as.it should have been. 
after an hour’s deliberation, found that the 


The gery, 
pi s oven had been damaged by the works ; that the: 


oarding had been host up for an unreasonably long time ; 
and that the plaintiff’s stock had been injured an 
damaged by negligence of the workmen, and they assessed 
the damages at 457., for which sum the verdict was entered 
for the plaintiff, 

Leave was reserved to the defendant to move upon a 
point taken by Mr. M’Intyre, as to the-liability of the 
defendant for the negligenee of the contractor, 








A CLAIM FOR DILAPIDATION. 


LEACOCK VU. THOROLD. 


Tuts wasan action at the Clerkenwell County Court, 
for the recovery of 132. 5s., being the cost of certain 
dilapidations said to have been cau by the de- 
fendant,. The plaintiff was the executrix of the late 
Mr, Leacock, of No: 7, Powell-street West, St. Luke’s, 
and was represented by his son. A house situate ip 
Skinner-street was owned by plaintiff, and was let to the 
defendant, Thorold. There was an agreement between 
the defendant and the plaintiff that the house was to be 
given up in as good condition as when taken, fair wear 
and tear excepted. The defendant having found another 
tenant, left the house; After: that he (plaintiff) found 
that the house had been badly used; the kitchen floor had 
been broken, a partition had been broken down, a fire- 
stove taken out, doors left off their hinges, and ironin 
boards torn away from their position. He had employ 
a Mr. Mitchell to do the work ata cost of 132, 5s. 

Mr. James Mitchell, builder, of 46, St. John-street, 
Clerkenwell, said he was engaged by the plaintiff to repair 
the house in Skinner-street. About two years ago he saw 
that the stoves had been taken out to enable the defendant, 
who was an electro-plater, to havea furnaee so that he 
might use the kitchen as a workshop. The amount he 
charged was 122, 10s., which was @ fair and reasonable 


sum, 

Mr. Peckham, for the defendant, said that when the 
defendant went into possession, he gave the plaintiff 57, 
as a security for the’proper pro on of the fixtures in 
the house; therefore, there was that amount to come off 

laintiff’s claim if his Honour. was against the defendant. 

r. Peckham had gs room for complaint against the 
plaintiff, because the defendant left the house in June, 
and never heard a word abaut dilapidation until 
October, when it was too late to employ a surveyor to see 
what the real causeof complaint was; 

His Honour said, he could not see that a case had been 
made out by the plaintiff, because he did not know what 
the real condition of the house was when the defendant 
entered it. The damage done-by-the removal of the par- 
tition was acknowledged, and then he understood that 
there had been some damage to the-front of the house in 
the removal of defendant’s furnitare from the house. 
Taking all these matters together, he thought the J, which 
the plaintiff was still in possession of as the security would 
amply cover all losses, so that his judgment would be for 
the defendant; but each party would have to bear their 


own costs, 








THE QUEBEC INSTITUTE. 


Tur second session of the Quebec Institute 
since its occupation of the premises in Lower 
Seymour-street, Portman.square, was inaugu- 
rated on Tuesday, the 24th ult. The Quebec 
Institute aims at affording means of study and 
self-improvement to persons of both sexes. 
During the past session 653 students joined the 
classes; of that number fifty-four presented 
themselves for examination in connexion with 
the Science and Art Department and the Society 
of Arts, and fifty-one obtained prizes or cer- 
tificates. 

Lord Lyttelton, after regretting the absence 
of the Earl of Lichfield, expressed his satisfac- 
tion at the success which bad so long attended 
the operations of this Institute. Institutions of 
this kind were among the-most hopeful means in 
these days for the continuance of the prosperity 
of this country, and for averting the dangers 
which some believed to be threatening that pro- 
sperity. This institution was* one of those 
societies which had sprung into existence thirty 
or forty years ago, for the intellectual cultivation 
of the people, and in particular for teaching the 
principles of scientific and art workmanship. 
These were among the most hopeful means we 
had for averting the dangers: which some saw in 
these days to the continuance of the prosperity 
especially of the-working people of this country. 
It was a question whether in these days there 
were not at least two great discoveries or inven- 
tions from which we might anticipate a lon 


4 
period of wealth and prosperity. He meant the’ 


ven him by’ 
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railways and the telegraphs. None of them 
had the least idea what would be the ultimate 
results of these two great inventions. There 
were 800 persons employed in the telegraph 
office at St. Martin’s-le-Grand, two-thirds of 
whom were young women; and it was a faet, 
that in that room, to save time, messages were” 
sent from one end of the room to the other by” 
telegraph, instead of bya boy. The railway and” 
steam-engine were merely the means to an end,- 
How were those thousands of telegraphic mes: 
sages calculated to increase the enlightenment 
and prosperity of this country ? Could anything’ 
be more clear than that they would do nothing” 
like the amount-they could-do, that none of those 
great mechanical appliances would be anything 
like what they ought to be unless guided and 
directed by well-educated people? Therefore it 
was that they desired. to see the people of 
this country well instructed, cultivated im 
their minds, and able to apply themselves to 
the objects which they were to promote. He 


beliexed human industry would always’ enable 


the population of the world, down to the lowesty, 
to have that amount of comfort and reasonable: 
enjoyment which they opght to have. The 
energies of a country like this would never be: 
exhausted. 

His lordship then distributed. the prizes to the 
successful competitors, to. each of whom he made 
an encouraging observation. 








ACCIDENTS. 

Fatal Accident at a Pumping Station.—On 
Friday, November 27th, Mr. Bedford held an 
Inquiry at the Board-room, Mount-street, Gros- 
venor-square, respecting the death of William 
Bacon, thirty-nine, a workman employed at the 
pumping-station, at Chelsea, of the metropolitan 
main sewer. It appeared, from the evidence of 
Henry Goodridge, the foreman of ‘the works; 
that on Saturday last the deceased and another: 
man were engaged in lowering an immense pipe: 
(weighing: no less than 10 tons) to the bottom 
of the sewer. One end of the pipe rested on 
the wooden stage and the other end was sus. 
pended by an iron girder and chains from another 
stage above. ‘‘ All right” was cried out from 
below, and two wooden supports were taken 
away. Just as the tube was beginning to 
swing, the girder and chain broke, and the pipe: 
fell upon the deceased and crushed him to death. 


last | Witness'said the girder was not strong enough 


to bear the weight, but for many years the same: 
machine had held immense weights. 

Accident at Steel Works, Rotherham.—On the: 
1st inst. an accident occurred at the Phoenix Bess 
semer Steel Works, the Ickles, Rotherham. Mr; 
J. Hammil, stock-taker, of Masborough, was em-- 
ployed, with several men, in taking account of 
metal used, when the table of a hydraulic lift. 
broke, and a quantity of pig-iron fell upon him... 
His left leg was fractured in two places, and he, 
as well as several of the other men, had a very’ 
narrow from being killed by the falling 
metal The same lift had previously broken in 
a similar manner. 

A Sewer Fallen in at Ipswich —On the 4th 
inst. Captain R. H. Lioyd-Anstruther, adjutant 
of the 2nd battalion Suffolk Rifle Volunteers, 
was driving with a lady aeross the Cornhill, 
when just at the entrance of King-street the 
ground gave way beneath the pony’s feet, 
throwing the pony down, and cutting its knee, 
besides breaking the shaft’ of the phaeton. 
The cause of the accident appears to have been 
this. The sewer is composed of 12-inch butt. 
pipes. Owing to a stoppage the sewage found 
its way through one of the joints, made a way 
for itself in the earth around, gradually ins. 
creasing the aperture till there was but a thin. 
crust of road. above it. The pony setting ite 
foot on this‘ thin crust, the surface fell through. 

Fall of Brickwork.—An accident occurred om 
Monday afternoon on a. scaffolding before some: 
houses now being erected in Campden Houses 
road, Kensington. Some brickwork at the top 
of the buildivg gave way, carrying a portion of 
the seaffoldiog with it, and injuring several of 
the workmen engaged. Five men were removed 
to the hospital, and one was in imminent danger 
of his life, 

Fall: of a House-——Two mien were killed at! 
Bristol on Monday by the falling of a house im 
course of removal in Old-market to make roomy 
for a new brewery. 

Accident with Machinery.—At Messrs. Adame’s': 
brassfoundry, Bristol, one of the workmen was: 
killed and frightfully mutilated by coming im 
contact with machinery in motion. 
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Fall of the Crown of an Oven.—An inquest was 
held at Blewberry on Tuesday, December 1, 
on the body of Albert Williams, of Blewberry, 
mason, aged thirty-seven years. Deceased was 
employed by Mr. John Hall, of Blewberry, baker, 
to build him an oven, which, in the course of 
erection, bad to be filled with mould to form the 
crown. The deceased was inside the oven, en- 
gaged in removing the mould, when the crown 
of the oven suddenly gave way and fell on him. 
On being taken out after a quarter of an hour’s 
work, it was found that the unfortunate man 
was quite dead, Verdict—accidentally killed. 





MONUMENTAL. 


The City Statues—The Surveyor said he 
wished to bring the condition of the bronze 
statues in the City before the Commission. 
They were not in a worse state than the other 
statues of bronze in London, but their condition 
was deplorable. To keep them in a thoroughly 
good condition would require a large annual out- 
Jay, but he asked the Commission to refer the 
matter to the Streets Committee, to see if they 
could not devise some means of improving their 
condition at a smallannual outlay. The recom- 
mendation was adopted. 

Memorial to Sir E. Beckett.—It is announced 
that this memorial is, at the request of the family, 
to take the form of a canopy to protect a statue 
which will be provided by the children of the 
deceased baronet. It would certainlyjhave;pre- 
vented further delay had such a fact been an- 
nounced to the public meeting held at the 
Mansion House last week. The commission for 
the statue, it is stated, has already been 
given to Mr. Noble, a sculptor fully competent to 
do justice to the work entrusted to him. 

Deceased Academicians.—The busts of six late 
members of the French Academy have been 
placed in the Institute; they are:—The Comte 
de Chabrol, by Petre; Stanislas Julien, by 
C. Degeorge; Villemain, by Lequiem; Baron 
Larrey, by Meunier; Baron Dupuytren, by 
Halon ; and Meyerbeer, by Baujault. 

Edgar Allan Poe.—The grave of Edgar Allan 
Poe will soon be marked by the monument it 
should have had long ago. A design has been 
secured which is considered good and appro. 
priate. 

Monument to the National Hero of Rowmania.— 
In Bucharest, the other day, Prince Charles, 
who was accompanied by the Princess, unveiled 
the statue of Michael the Brave, whose name, 
he said, recalled the memory of the most glorious 
period in the annals of the country, when that 
prince had fought for the defence and indepen- 
dence of Roumania. 

Monument to an American Poet.—Americans 
propose toerect a monumentin honour of William 
Callen Bryant, the distinguished poet and 
aman who recently attained his 80th birth- 
day. 

Monument to Manin at Venice.—The Royal 
foundry of Munich has just cast successfully 
the monument which the city of Venice is about 
te erect to Manin, on the square which bears the 
name of that illustrious citizen. The model of 
this memorial was furnished by the Venetian 
statuary, Luidgi Porro. 








VARIORUM. 


THE current number of Belgravia includes a 
charmingly written paper on “Mr. Irving in 
‘Hamlet,’” by Mr. Charles Lamb Kenney, in 
which the great merits of the personation are 
forcibly pointed out. Mr. Kenney has that 
connoisseurship in acting as well as the 
felicity in discriminating and expressing nice 
distinctions and differences of shade and 
colour with which he rightly credits his 
name-giver, Charles Lamb, and it is to be 
hoped the public will often have the advantage 
of his abilities in this direction. At the present 
moment, when an intelligent interest in actors 
and the drama is fast increasing, such criticism 
as Mr. Kenney can obviously give would be of the 
greatest value, and should be secured in the 
interest of the art. As to the exchange of 
fine works, the Art Journal says, — “The 
Prussian Government has sought from that of 
Italy, as we are informed by La Fédération 
Artistique, permission to have moulded and cast 
the most famed works in marble or bronze to be 
found in Florence. This application has a more 
especial reference to the Venus de Medici, the 
Medicean Vase, the David of Michelanglo, the 





| Perseus of Benvenuto Cellini, and the celebrated 
friezes which Donatello and Lucca Delli Robbia 
sculptured for the Duomo, but which are, at 
present, in the Museo Nationale. A fine-art 
consultative commission, to which this matter 
was referred, has given an acquiescent decision, 
but upon the express condition that the moulds 
shall be prepared by the most skilful Florentine 
artists,—that only one work shall be in hand at 
a time, so that the public may not be deprived 
of the view of more,—that a perfect proof of 
each casting be made for Italy, and the moulds 
also shall be preserved as her property.””—— 
The Popular Educator for December gives this 
information as to the preparation of lampblack :— 
“When about to prepare lampblack, the manu- 
facturer forms for himself a sort of coffer or 
box. This is accurately closed at every joint, 
but at the top a sort of ventilated stopper- 
arrangement is placed. This is provided with a 
number of holes, over which a sort of cone or 
case of linen cloth is fastened. At a convenient 
distance from the box and cone a narrow-mouthed 
furnace is constructed in such a way that as the 
waste tar products are subjected to heat, the 
vapours given off from them find their way 
through a channel or passage up into the box 
and to the interior of the covered linen bag. 
Here the hot fumes, charged as they are with 
carbon, in a minute and in fact almost an im. 
palpable condition, become condensed, and the 
rich black powder, resulting from the condensa- 
tion, rapidly and thickly deposits itself on the 
interior of the linen cone or bag, and as con- 
tinuous volumes of thick, heavy smoke, which 
are produced by the constant addition of fresh 
fuel to the furnace, flow outwards and upwards, 
they continue to contribute their quota to the 
deposit in the cone. This in time becomes so 
thickly coated with carbon that it becomes 
necessary to remove the contents. This is done 
by first thoroughly beating the outsides of the 
cones with sticks, and then passing the powder 
downwards through channels to barrels placed 
for the reception of the lampblack.””——Messrs. 
De la Rue & Co. have issued, as usual, their 
“Tndelible Diary and Memorandum Book” for 
the coming year in all shapes and sizes, and 
every degree of elegence: it is a positive 
pleasure even to touch some of them, so soft and 
satiny are they. The new year! 1875! Good 
lack-a-day, it seems but a week ago that we were 
recommending those they issued for 1874, now 
nearly passed and gone! 








Miscellanen, 


Eastwell Park.—Some two miles or so from 
the town of Ashford is Eastwell Park, the 
country residence of the Duke of Edinburgh. It 
is mentioned in Domesday, and was given by 
the Norman conqueror to one of his adherents. 
Subsequently it passed into the possession of 
various families, and finally into that of the 
Finches, Heneages, and Winchelseas. The first 
Earl Winchelsea died in 1633, and his monument 
still remains in the church. The second Ear! of 
Winchelsea, who took a prominent part in the 
restoration of Charles II., died in 1689. This 
same Earl Winchelsea was called on to render aid 
to James II. in 1688, when he took refuge in the 
neighbouring town of Faversham, in his attempt 
to escape to France. Tradition has it that a 
natural son of Richard IIL, after an interview 
with his father prior to the battle of Bosworth in 
1485, and at which his father promised to 
acknowledge his son in case of victory, 
betook himself here from Leicester after that 
fatal fight. At Eastwell he remained incog. 
nito, occupied himself as a bricklayer, died 
at the age of eighty-one, and was buried in 
the church in 1550. The park contains, we 
believe, nearly 2,000 acres, and is well tim- 
bered. The edifice is, for the most part, of 
modern date, and of mean appearance ; but other 
portions date from the time of Elizabeth. Re- 
cently a temporary structure has been erected 
to serve as a Greek chapel for the use of the 
Duchess. The mansion was lately leased to the 
Dake of Abercorn, and since it has come into 
the occupation of the Duke of Edinburgh very 
extensive works have been carried on. 


Hampstead Hospital.—At a meeting of the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board on Saturday, 
December 5th, a motion “that the intention on 
the part of the Board to convert the Hampstead 
Hospital into one for infectious diseases be 
abandoned,” was rejected by a majority of thirty- 





one to three. 


The Question of Wood Paving.—At the 
Paddington vestry, on the 1st inst., a report wag 
brogght up from the highway committee rela. 
tive to the repairing of Edgware-road, Praed. 
street, and Westbourne-grove with an improved 
wood paving. It set forth that the cost of lay. 
ing 5,200 yards in Edgware-road would be 
3,9001.; Praed-street, 5,500 yards, 4,1251.; and 
Westbourne-grove, 3,900 yards, 2,9251.; the 
Improved Wood Paving Company undertaking 
to keep it in repair for two years free of cost, 
and to keep it in repair for the next fifteen years 
at the rate of 1s. 2d., 1s. 4d., and 1s. per square 
yard respectively. The committee had received 
from Mr. Haywood, the City engineer, a letter 
stating that to show that the Commissioners of 
Sewers were satisfied with the paving, they had 
ordered that Bishopsgate and Aldergate-street, 
St. Martin’s-le-grand, Angel-street, and King 
Edward-street should be laid with it at once, 
These matters had been fully investigated, and 
the committee recommended that no action 
should be taken in respect of the roads at 
present. 


Panic in a Church.—Lambourne Church, 
Berkshire, is a structure of the Norman period, 
surmounted by a tower, which has long been 
in a dangerous state. About a century ago the 
tower was bound round with iron outside, and 
inside a frame was put up on which the bells 
were hung, so as to spare the walls as much as 
possible the weight and vibration of the bells, 
Mr. Street, R.A., and several other architects 
have examined the tower, and pronounced it to 
be in a dangerous condition ; but as yet no steps - 
have been taken to put it in a proper state. 
While the parishioners were seated in the church 
on Sunday morning, Dec. 6, a loud noise on the 
roof was heard, and most people came to the 
conclusion that the tower was falling. The con. 
gregation quickly vacated their pews. The vicar 
suddenly closed his sermon, and, with the sur- 
pliced choir, made a rapid exit. On examining 
the exterior, it was found that the noise was 
caused by a quantity of plaster falling from the 
tower upon the roof of the church. 


Precautions against Fire.—In February 
last a portion of the largest cotton-mill in Brig. 
house, and one of the largest in Yorkshire, was 
completely destroyed by fire. The portion saved 
from the ravages of this fire has been rebuilt, 
and is on the point of completion. It had also 
suffered from fire in 1866. Immediately after 
the fire in February last, the proprietor (Mr. 
James M. Stott) determined on having means 
and apparatus adopted to subdue any fire that 
might occur in the future, and entrusted the 
fitting up of the remaining portion of the mill, 
which is seventy yards long, and seven stories in 
height, with fire-extinguishing appliances, to 
Messrs. Inman, Stones, & Co., of Brighouse, 
manufacturers of fire-extinguishing apparatus, 
who have now completed it. In each room there 
are two fire-cocks, with hand-pipe and hose- 
pipe attached to them, ready for use at 4& 
moment’s notice. Other mill-owners in the 
neighbourhood are following Mr. Stott’s example. 


Free Libraries.—Mr. Gibb’s work on the 
operation of the Public Libraries Acts shows that 
Manchester possesses six free libraries, issuing 
about 555,085 volumes perannum; Birmingham 
has five libraries, which in 1872 issued 286,873 
volumes ; Wolverhampton issued 91,599 books in 
that year; Leeds issued 304,293; Sheffield, 
244,849; Bradford, 117,000; Leicester, 138,149 ; 
Bolton, 16,234; Nottingham, 68,487; Blackburn, 
28,788; Birkenhead, 52,633; Rochdale, 17,247; 
Middlesbrough, 33,073; Cambridge, 48,595 ; and 
the Yorkshire Union of Mechanics’ Institutes, 
349,560. Besides these statistics, Mr. Gibb gives 
some information regarding the amount of local 
taxation necessary to produce these results. It 
appears from his calculations that, to approx!- 
mate the book supply of St. Pancras to that of 
Sheffield, a rate of but little more than id. 
would be required. 


Opening of the New Masonic Hall at 
Derby.—On Thursday, December 3rd, the new 
Derbyshire Masonic Hall, in Gower-street, 
Derby, was formerly dedicated by Bro. the 
Marquis of Hartington. The banqueting-room 
is 45 ft. by 30 ft., in front of which are com- 
mittee and retiring rooms. A stone staircase 


leads to the upper hall, which is 58 ft. by 30 ft. 
and 20 ft. high. Mr. G. H. Sheffield, of Derby, 
is the architect, and Mr. G. Woodiwiss the 
builder. The attendance numbered 200 brethren, 
who went in proper procession from the lower to 





}the upper room. 
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Sanitary Works in Russia.—The sewerage 
of St.Petersburg has for a long time past 
occupied the attention of the governing body of 
that city, and, as might be expected, the war of 
rival systems has violently raged there, the 
struggle being between the water-flushing plan, 
the Liernur system, and various pail methods of 
removal, The city engineer, Count Stuckenberg, 
was appointed to examine and report upon the 
subject, and he accordingly spent much time in 
travelling about for this purpose. He devoted 
considerable attention to the Liernur system in 
operation in Holland, and the result appears to 
be that it is selected to the exclusion of all others. 
It is stated that Dr. Strausberg, the well- 
known financier and contractor for public works, 
has undertaken to put the system into the whole 
of St. Petersburg for the sum of 28,000,000 
roubles, equal to nearly 4,000,0001. sterling.— 
Public Health. 


Sanitary Works Association.—Announce- 
ment is made of the incorporation of this 
company, with acapital of 150,000/., in 15,000 
shares of 101. each, for the purpose of carrying 
out, under the supervision of eminent scientific 
and practical men, works acknowlenged to be 
essential to the welfare of the general public. 
These are stated to consist of household or 
domestic sanitary works, including arrangements 
for railways, bank and public buildings, &c. ; 
also under the head of general or public sanitary 
works, sewerage, water-supply, construction of 
public baths and washhouses, public provision 
for disinfecting clothes, houses, &c., provision for 
public mortuaries, the removal and disposal of 
refuse from houses, &c., not being sewage, and 
farther to assist in the development of good sani- 
tary inventions, and in special cases to obtain 
exclusive rights in them for the purposes of the 
association. 

Street Paving, St. Pancras. — A report 
was received on the 4th inst. from the Works 
Committee of the St. Pancras Vestry, forward- 
ing a report of Mr. W. B. Scott, chief surveyor, 
as to the heavy expense of maintaining the 
roadway of Manchester-street as a macadamised 
road, and stating that the cost of paving the 
roadway with 6 in. by 3 in. granite sets, on Yin. 
of concrete, will be about 2,5601., which sum, if 
borrowed at the rate of 4l. per. cent. interest, 
the annual average payment of interest and prin- 
cipal to pay off the loan in twenty years will be 
equal to 1887. per annum, being a less sum than 
the cost of maintaining the roadway as macadam- 
ised road, with the traffic that is now thrown 
upon it, and recommending that the street should 
be paved, and the cost thereof defrayed by a 
loan, to be repaid with interest in twenty years. 
The report was adopted. 

Sinking of a House at Hythe.—A mis. 
fortune has occurred in the construction of the 
New Station-road which will probably cause 
some expense to the ratepayers of Hythe. Ona 
bank close to the road is a prettily situated 
residence called Spring-grove Cottage, in the 
ownership and occupancy of Mr. Rolfe. <A 
cutting has been made at the side of this house, 
and at the last meeting of the Council it was 
stated that cracks had appeared in the walls, and 
the premises are now desolate and seemingly in 
the first stage of ruin. Workmen are busy 
supporting the embankment with a strong wall. 
The new station at the top it was feared would 
slide down in the same way as Mr. Rolfe’s 
house, and underpinning with massive stone. 
work to a great depth has been going on for 
months, 


Counting the Buckets. — Many of the 
readers of the Builder have seen working on the 
Thames a steam dredger, named the Sampson, 
With an endless chain of Jaden buckets rising at 
& low level and disappearing at a higher altitude. 

© Sampson of the Thames has, it seems, been 
moored at Hartlepool, and as it works by tide 

undays are perforce called in as a working 
day. “Miners are an inquisitive body of men, and 
On their leisure day a number watched the 
Sampson’s buckets go up and down, and tried to 
Count them. Having reached 1,000, they gave 
up their task, exclaiming, “Sampson was a 
strong man, but, by gum, lads, he never lifted 
80 many buckets of mad as this fellow, and keep 


. . as he does; when will the last bucket stop, 


- Purchase of Metropolitan Gas Works.— 
+he Metropolitan Board of Works, on the 4th 
che adopted a report recommending the pur- 

© of all gas companies’ works within the 
metropolitan area, 


Pavements.—On the Ist inst., 
the Westminster coroner held an inquiry at 
Knightsbridge into the cause of death of Mrs. 
Bridget Nolan, aged 51, the wife of a builder, 
living in Jubilee-place, Chelsea. The deceased, 
in company with her husband, was walking along 
the Brompton-road when she accidentally slipped 
off*the kerb into the road. At the spot where 
she fell the pavement is considerably above the 
level of the roadway, and the poor lady pitched 
with fearful violence upon her head, fracturing 
her skull in two places, death being almost in- 
stantaneous. The jury returned a verdict of 
accidental death, and some of them expressed 
an opinion that the sooner such high pavements 
were done away with the better. 


The Enlargement of the University of 
Edinburgh.—A public meeting was held on 
Monday, the 7th inst., in Willis’s Rooms, King- 
street, St. James’s, for the purpose of bringing 
before the notice of those resident in London 
the proposals for extending and improving the 
‘ buildings of the University of Edinburgh. The 
Duke of Edinburgh took the chair, and in the 
course of his address, said that 70,0001. had been 
subscribed for the enlargement of the University. 
That sum was not enough, and now an appeal 
was being made to the graduates of Edinburgh 
scattered throughout the world and to the rich 
Scotchmen resident in the metropolis to supple- 
ment this sum so as to bring it up to 100,000I. 


Gas Superseded.—The town of Whittlesey 
is now lighted up with petroleum in lieu of gas. 
The three years’ contract between the Improve- 
ment Commissioners and the Gas Company has 
recently run out, and the company refused to 
enter into another contract under 21. 15s. per 
lamp per season (they doing no repairs), the 
old price being 21. 5s. per lamp (they doing all 
repairs). Thedemand was rejected by the com- 
missioners. The Gas Company declared they 
would not take less. The commissioners pur- 
chased petroleum lamps, advertised for persons 
to light them, &c., and now the town is lighted 
with petroleum. 

The Gasworks at Bognor.—The winds of 
Saturday and Sunday having caused some defects 
in the shaft, the active manager, Mr. J. Ham- 
mond, jun., secured the assistance of members 
of the Volunteer Fire Brigade. After plaaks 
had been placed on the roof of the condensing 
house in case of falling bricks, the brigade at 
intervals threw large quantities of water on to 
the shaft, and so cooled it. They continued to 
do this until between two and three o’clock in 
the morning, when it was considered that danger 
was over. It is now evident that the whole of 
the shaft must be taken down. 


Purchase of the Birmingham Water- 
works.—A special meeting of the Birmingham 
Town Council has been held, to consider the 
question of the purchase by the corporation of 
the water-works undertaking. The market 
value of the company’s shares is now 1,010,0001., 
the capital having been doubled in ten years. 
The council have authorised a committee to pre- 
pare a Bill for a transfer by agreement or a 
compulsory purchase, and to negotiate terms. 
The medical officer of health’s analysis of a 
number of wells in the town, showed that in 
many cases the water was worse than the sewage 
itself, 

Bracket Lamps, St. Pancras.—The View 
Committee have recommended the adoption of 
some general resolution to regulate the erection 
of bracket lamps, and that, except under 
specially objectionable circumstances, the chief 
surveyor be authorised to intimate to applicants 
that there is no objection on the part of the Works 
Committee to the erection of such lamps, pro- 
vided that when the same are intended to 
project over the private way or forecourt, the 
height of the lowest part of the bracket shall be 
at least 6 ft. 6 in., and that over the public way 
pthe height of the lowest part shall be at least 
7 ft. . 

Destruction of Kennington Manor-hall. 
The old Manor-hall of Kennington, in Lower 
Kennington-lane, Lambeth, which has for some 
years been appropriated asa reformatory, known 
as the Female Philanthropic School, is about to 
be pulled down for street improvements. The 


Manor-hall was built in the reign of James I., 
and stands on the site of an ancient Royal 
palace, which was the favourite residence of 
Edward the Black Prince, for the palace being 
pulled down the Manor-hall was built upon its 
site, and was for some time the residence of | 





Charles I. when Prince of Wales. 





Fall of a Platform.—A rather alarming 
accident occurred last week, at a concert 
which was being given in Christ Church Mission- 
rooms, Gordon.street, off Great Homer-street, 
Everton, Liverpool. Whilst the concert was 
proceeding the platform, on which were 250 
children, gave way. A scene of confusion 
followed, but fortunately but few were injured, 
the fall being a comparatively short one. One 
boy had his thigh fractured, and two or three 
dislocations occurred; other injuries consisting 
only of sprains and bruises. 


Building at Balsall Heath.—At the Balsall 
Heath Board of Works, on the 2nd inst., Mr. 
Archer gave notice of his intention to move, at 
the next meeting of the Board, the intention of 
the Board to enforce the following bye-law :— 
“That within one month after any work or 
building of which notice was given had been 
completed, the builder or person by whom such 


-work has been done shall give notice to the local 


surveyor thereof, and the surveyor shall forth. 
with proceed to survey such building or work, 
and shall report to the Local Board thereon.” 


ge of Stealing Joiners’ Tools.— 
At the Liverpool Police.court, James Rourke was 
charged with stealing a quantity of joiners’ tools 
belonging to George Shaw and Andrew Hay, 
and William Lythgoe, who keeps a broker’s shop 
in Stanley-street, was charged with receiving 
the stolen property with a guilty knowledge. 
The evidence showed that Lythgoe purchased 
them from the prisoner Rourke, and afterwards 
offered them in pledge at a pawnshop. Both 
prisoners were committed for trial. 


Termination of the Carpenters’ Strike at 
Middlesbrough.—The carpenters employed at 
Messrs. Raylton Dixon & Co.’s iron shipyard, 
Middlesbrough, who have been out on strike 
about nine weeks, resumed work on the 5th inst. 
A large proportion of the demands of the men 
have been conceded, though it is stated that 
these concessions have been made in order to 
prevent so large a number of men being thrown 
out of employment at this unfavourable season. 


Portico and Balcony in Berkeley-street, 
Piccadilly.—The Committee of Works have 
reported that the Earl of Shrewsbury is about 
constructing in the "public roadway in Berkeley- 
street an area, and to erect over it a portico 
and a balcony. Notice was at once to be given 
that the Vestry opposed this work, and the clerk 
was directed, in case his lordship persisted in 
carrying on the work, to place the matter at 
once in the hands of the parish solicitors. 


Widening of London Bridge.—A petition 
signed by 3,633 merchants, traders, and others 
carrying on business in the City of London and 
the borough of Southwark, was presented last 
week to the Court of Common Council, asking 
that body to take steps for the widening of 
London Bridge. Its prayer was supported by 
Mr. Locke, M.P., Colonel Beresford, M.P., Mr. 
Laing, M.P., Sir H. W. Peek, M.P., and others. 
The petition was referred to the Bridge House 
Estates Committee. 


The New Opera House in Paris was opened 
on Tuesday, the Ist inst., and was, of course, 
crowded. M. Charles Garnier, the architect, 
had an ovation. The privileged spectators, 
according to the Times correspondent, left, 
dazzled by the wonderful edifice, where marble, 
bronze, gold, and light are blended as in a 
dream of the “‘Arabian Nights.” Others found 
the auditorium very small compared with its 
surroundings. 

Branch Free Libraries at Sheffield.—On 
the 7th inst. the foundation-stones of two Branch 
Free Libraries at Sheffield were laid by Alder- 
man Fisher, chairman of the Free Libraries 
Committee. The cost of the two buildings will 
be nearly 10,0007. One of them is at Upper. 
thorpe, a suburb of the town, in which the 
School Board has erected two schools, and the 
other at Highfield, another suburb. 


Banbury Railway.—The contract for the 
construction of the Banbury and Cheltenham 
Direct Railway has been taken by Mr. W. F. 
Lawrence, of Clifton, the contractor for the 
Bristol Port and Channel Docks, the Clifton 
Extension Railway, and other important public 
works. The extensive plant necessary for the 
undertaking is, we hear, being delivered at 
various points on the line, 

The Croydon Surveyor’s Salary.—<At the 
Local Board, on Tuesday, the 1st inst., Mr. 
Walker’s salary was raised 751. per annum. 
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A“ Crowning In” at Sedgley.—“ Swags” 
até common enough in the Black Country, but a 
mionster’ one has just happened in the new 
Tipton-road, Dudley. Lord Dnudley’s mining 
operations have dropped 'the whole width of the 
road some’ 20 ft., and the “swag” has-cut off 
the gas‘and water supplies of Coseley and Wall- 
brook, two populous villages. The whole of the 
traffic has been diverted by way of Coseley.— 
Birmingham Daily Mail. 

Extensive Paving Project, Hackney.— 
A report of the General Purposes Committee 
gives a list of the streets in which it is-proposed 
to expend the 10,0001. which it had previously 
been determined to apply to the Metropolitan 
Board of Works for permission to borrow for 
the purpose of improving the footways of the 
district. It is stated that the total surface of 
new pavement to be laid down under this scheme 
is 199,580 ft. 

Tooting .—A letter was read a* 
the Lambeth Vestry, on the 3rd inst., from Mr. 
Thomas Morris, Clerk to the Burial Board, trans- 
mitting a resolution of the Board, passed on the 
24th ult.—“That plans and specifications: for 
effectually draining the Tooting Cemetery be 
prepared with all possible dispatch; and that 
the Vestry be solicited to allow Mr. M‘Intosh to 
superintend the drainage.’”’ The required per- 
mission was granted. 

A Step in the Right Direction.—The Kent 
and Sussew Courier (‘Tunbridge Wells) announces 
that the Local Board of Tonbridge have decided 
to call upon the builders of all new houses to 
make connexions with drains and sewers outside 
the house, and not inside, and they will refuse to 
sanction any plan which is not in compliance 
with this order. 


Destruction of Houses in St. Pancras.— 


The Midland Railway Company have resolved to}. 


renew their application to Parliament for powers 
to construct a connecting line in the St. Pancras 
district. The scheme, it is said, involves the 
destruction of the habitations of about 10,000 
or 12,000 poor persons. The St. Pancras Vestry 
ihtend to oppose the application. 

Gift of an Orphan Asylum.—The Francaise 
says that the Duc de Montpensier has just bought 
an estate at Auteuil for 400,000 francs, on which 
an orphan asylum is to be erected, which will be: 
under the charge of M. Roussel. The estate 
and building, when completed, are to be presented 
to the “ (avre des Orphelins,”’ of which the 
duke is president. 


St. Margaret’s Church, Lynn. — At a 
meeting of the committee of the Art Loan Ex. 
hibition, held Dec. 3, it was resolved to apply 
the: proceeds of the recent exhibition, viz., 
5301., in the following payments towards the 
restoration of St. Margaret’s Church, viz., 1801. 
for restoring the west window, and 3501., a 
moiety of the cost of reseating the nave and the 
aisles. 

Portishead District Waterworks. — At 
their Board meeting on Thursday, the directors 
of this company accepted, provisionally, a tender 
for the construction of the entire works (including 
the. purchase of the existing works) for the sam 
of 24,8961., the works to be completed within 
six months from the date of order. 

Seience Lectures at Shoreditch. — The 
science lectures for the people at the Town-hall, 
Shoreditch, were resumed (in connexion with 
the: Trades: Guild of Learning) on Wednesday 
evening, Dec. 2, when Professor Clifford, F.R.S., 
delivered the first of a series of lectures, “On 
Seeing and Thinking.” Mr. J. Norman Lock. 
year, F'.R.S., presided, 


Epping Forest.—There was some discussion 
atthe meeting of the City Commissioners of 
Sewers, on Tuesday, Dec. 14, respecting the 
recent judgment of the Master of the Rolls on 
thesubject of Epping Forest. It was stated that 
the litigation had cost the Corporation 80,0001. 

Electricity for Lighthouses.—An impor- 
tant: extention of the application of electricity as 
an illuminating agent is about tobe made by the 
Trinity Board. The two lighthouses’ on the 


Lizard Point are to be fitted with the requisite} 


— for the production of the electric 

The Nuisance Inspec ‘at Stockton. 
There are ninety-six applications for the office 
of inspector of nuisances at Stockton. The 
salary is 1001. a year, and a committee 
iappointed to examine the different letters and 
testimonials, 


Rateable Value of the 
official yearly return shows that during the past 
twelve months the rateable value of property 
within the metropolis had increased to the extent 
of 408,1341. and now reached the stupendous sum 
of 21,139,843. 


Gravel and Hogging.—Six tenders have | 
been received by the Paddington Vestry, |’ 


and that of Mr. William Studd, to supply sifted 
gravel at 3s. 1d. per ton, and. unsifted at.3s. per 
ton, was accepted. 

Islington.—It has been resolved by the 
Islington Vestry to place a new clock in the 
steeple of the parish church, at a cost not 
exceeding 3001. 


Hull Waterworks.—There are 102 applica- 
tions for the office of engineer to the Hull Water- 
works. 


Fine Arts at Salford.—There is to be a new 


fine-art gallery at Salford, adjoining the museum 
in the Peel Park. 








TENDERS 


For warehouse, Queen Victoria-street and Great 
Knightrider-street. Mr. Herbert Ford, architect. Quan- 
tities supplied by Messrs. Karslake & Mortimert :— 












Bayes & Ramage .....cssss000 seeee £15,734 0 0 
BIG: © csvdscesevoctsevse se 15,678 0 O 
Adamson & Sons .e.ccccrcssereeee 15,670 0 O 
Colls & SONS .ivvessecveseeeee evecvse 15,638:10° O 
‘Williams & BOR. ..iccocecccccesvevees 15,238 0 0 
Browne & Robinson .....ccccceeees 15,198 0 0 
Peto, Brothers seteetecseee Peeeeteee 15,046 0 0 
Elkington 0 0 
pe Se a 0 0 
Scrivener & White 00 
Newman & Mann ... 00 
Lawrence 00 
Brass 0 0 
Smale PITTITTTITIL TTT iit itt tt) ee 0 0 
Nightingale ......100...ccssessee wees 0 0 





For Westbury-upon-Trym, Stoke Bishop, and Shire- 
hampton drainage. Contract No. 1. Messrs. Russ & 
Minns and Mr. A. W. W. Goulter, engineers :— 








PME: a nesancersandbonssssece everest £14,320 0 0! 
SRMEIROIIEGE op sav sacevencdsobsscecd 9,975 0 0 
Rumboll ..... - 9,974 12-6 
Neave & Sons 9,085 4 11 
PUPHiA ......c00000 8,850 0 0 
Jones & Jepson ... 8,430 14 0 
TEMEEE.... amsrntaneneeeseserteyerte 8,300 0 0 
TENE isestescesvesmenacenaeyevetasiinns 7,556 3 4 
BOE siden cncssesnteerebec bedieezedts 350 0 
VAGRIT wcvcdscdevecvscessecostnevseest 5,979 0 0 
GOOKBES , eves te. wederivegiseveverees . 56,099. 0 0! 





For the erection of a synagogue, minister's residenees 
tabernacle, and schools, Middle-street, Brighton, for the 
Hebrew congregation. Mr. J. Lanison, architect, Quan- 
tities 5 ee B. H. Nunn :—~ 











alcham ,.........000¢ woeveveccsoeses £6,596 0 0 
Scrivener & White ...... teres. 6,590 0 0 
Newman & Mann.. « 6,550 0 0 
Anscombe .......... 6,454 0 0 
Dove, Brothers ., 6,445 0 0 
Patching & Webber « 6,440 0 0 
Manley & Rogers  .....sseeseeee roe 6,399 0 O 
Lockyer te 6,253 0 0 
BOvOOD. over. .cccvvevesserserer sdaseseees 6,250 0 0 
EE eae Pe - 6,215 0 0 
Cheesman & Co. mae seen Jaye 6,200 0 0 
Merritt & Ashby (too late) ..... . 6175 0 0 
Howard ...... 5,935 0 0 





For rebuilding. the London Provident Institution, 
Bloomfield-street, for the Metropolitan Railway Company. } 
Quantities at by Mr, Sydney Rogers :— 

° 982 








Chappell. £4, 0 
Colis & Sons ..csevccesveve nevecestenss . 4,878 0 0 
RUMI Sccccsvecssersscuncatcoinces 4,792 0 0 
Jackson & Shaw ....cccccscscsscerses 4,772 0 0 
Holland & Hannen ..,......0...0008 . 4,673 0 0 
Newman & Mann..........cccccssscees 4,538 0 0 





For a new building, in Rose-street, Newgate-street, for 
Messrs. H. P. & N. Jones. Mr, John Wimble, architect. 
Quantities supplied :— 








Chesshum £1,450 0 0 
Killby 1,336 0 0 
Scrivener & White .....0.0...06 ont tae oO C 
Morter’ ........ benbobneteansteucesncvoe¥ 1,195 0 0 
Newman & Mann * ,,...0...000 eves? 1180 0° 0 
Faulkner 1,178 0 0 





* From an error in the lithography, this tender. we are 
informed, was delivered 9862. iat 





For sundry alterations and additions to premises, 
Union-street, Commercial-road, Whitechapel, for Messrs. 
Candler & Sons, Mr. Saunders, architect, Quantities 
supplied by Messrs, Osborne.& Russell :— 





EINE Sv csonntbocgvestvcegcessarees. vans £3,990 

Sewell ... ve we 35665 

Hill, Higgs, & Hill........ ssoveeseee 3,640 

Young er 

ey & Mann 533 
0. 








eccoosceosceo 
coceoeoosco$o 








For the erection of new Board Schools, at Newcastle: 
under-Lyme, Staffordshire, Messrs. Hay & Oliver, archi- 





.—An | 





tects. Quantities by Mr. A, Deane :— 





. Webber (accepted) ....... eet hectety £3,154 16 6 





For house and outbuildings, at Harestone V: , Cater. 
Surrey, for Mr. George Gibbons. Messrs, Rutley & 
B ell, architects, Quantities supplied by Mr, H, 























‘Blacknell :— 

Smith . 85,374 0 0 
Newman & Mann _..........0005 vee 5,091 0 0 
Downs & Co, 4,970 0 0 
Prescott & Taylor .....cccccssseses . 4,939 0 0 

ara 4,913 0:0 
Hyde 4,860 0 0 
Roberts 749 0 0 
Hearle . 4,612 0 0 
DONGOG cccssdivccssseteoesicscesvicnen « 4,400 0 0 
Garratt pedoeieuree 4,426 0 0 
Holledge & Smallage ........... see 4,317 0 0 





For additions and alterations to Eden Cottage, Becken. 
ham, Kent, for Mr. C, A. R. Hoare. Mr. Thos, Archer, 
architect, Quantities supplied :— 

Downs & Co, ....cssesessserseeensserees “— 0 0 





Hooker 








| age 
Newman & Mann .... 
Sharpington & Cole ... 
GOIIOD wins srexensosesiiseee 


For warehouse, Queen Victoria-street, Mr. Herbert 
Ford, architect :— 

Bayes & Ramage .....sccccsserseee -. £4,384 0 

CONG SOM sinisscasccese cccssevevees 4,367 

Kirk &'Co, .........00008 4,360 

Adamson & Sons ...... + 4,312 

Scrivener & White ...... . pw 





eccooooco 
ecoeoooeo 














b 
Browse & Robinson ........ betel oh 4,229 
Peto, Brothers ...,..... 
HIWINGtOM. ......006.cccecsecsecccccereee 4, 








ecocoooooceoucoo 
essccocceoseocooooo 





L@WFence  ceccseveeses 





For alterations to Nos. 59 and 63, Westbourne-grove, 
for Messrs. Cox, Sons, & Stafford:— 


Clark & Co. .........0000 eVeeedddedeces £1,210 6 0 
Greenwood & Sons ............s00000 1,199 0 0 
Temple & Forster (accepted) ... 1,150 0 0 
REM cinsinecahanesncesnesenshigesnananenes f 00 


For rebuilding the Bromley Rice Mill, Middlesex, 
Messrs. A. & C. Harston, architects:— 


II a cocione ives saascsenapens tecasssse MET EO 
ShieMeldl’—...........ccsesverssverssere 5,179 0 0 
Harris & Wardrop .........:000008 4,975 0 0 
eer orn 4,886 0 0 
Thomas & Son (accepted)......... 4,555 0 0 





For a pair of villas, at Wandsworth, for Mr. W. H. 
Strange. Mr. Rowland Plumbe, architect. Quantities 
supplied by Mr, Sidney Fowler and the architect :— 


GREY 00.055. .csccet annnvesis £1,905 0 0 
Adamson & Son ...icccsecssevessvees 1,762 0 0 
DEI OR csvvens sess: tom covers ereevesen eee 1,757 0 0 
Scrivener & White ................06 1,648 0 0 
MRRGIOEE fn inssiscetsceveetevidteiteaive 1,619 0 0 





For building dwelling-house, boundary-walls to wharf, 





&c., Lower Charlton, Kent, for Mr. Alfred Ardouin, 
Messrs. William Gosling & Son, architects :— 
H undary-walls, 
$o0dee £91 15 0 
eases 91 7 0 
Ret 89 0 0 
Cropper, Brothers* 392 8 6 ...... 8111 6 


* Accepted. 





For church, at Polegate, Sussex, Mr. R. K. Blessley, 
iteet :—~ 


architee 
Nave, &c. Upper zat of Spire. 
10 0 0 





POTIgOG ..5...00000000 £3877 OO ...... Fo 
Tomkinson’ ......... 2,618 0 0° ..... . 330 0 0 
Cheéesman & Co.... 2,480 0 O wri 340 0 0 
Roberts & Co....... 2,464 0 0 «....., 261 0 0 
DAME ccncsassesagsas Do lp le 270 0 0 
Bruton ............... 2,350 0: 0 wees 250 0 0 
Stenning ............ 2,341 0 0 ou 270 10 0 
Vidler . 2,323 0- 0. ...... 240 0 0 
fe ee ceases 240 0 0 
1 0 0 . 300 0 0 
Bi screw 261 0 0 
Peerless ............ B74 0 O- rece 235 0 0 
DRE i vcceassssoces ieee OO" ....00 258 0 0 
Eldridge ............ 1,880 00 1... 241 0 0 





| 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. R.G.—A Woodman.—J. H.—P.—B. C.—J. L,—H.—E. T.—T. H- 
P. & O.—H. 8.—Dr. R.—J. K: C.—J. P.—T.—T. L.—W. GS. D— 
E. 8.—Spero Meliora.--A. W. W. G.—J. H. C.—E. J. P.—G. MD.— 
E. 8. (no one can prevent him adding C.E. to his name).—A Friené 
to the Line (no client would submit to the introduction of such an 
element of uxcertainty)—W. H. S, (we are unable to assist).— 
H. A. (the remedy proposed is too much like-that proposed for the 
eure of smoky chimrieys,—“ put out the fite ”),—Warming and Venti- 
lation (in type).—F. B. (in type). 

‘We are compelled to decline’ pointing out books and giving 


All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c. must be accompanied” 
by the name and address of the sender, not necessarily {Fr 
publication. 

Nore.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests,.of course, with the authors. 


—" 
——ls 








SPECIAL NOTICE, 

Christmas Week. — The Burrpen for the 
week ending December 26th, will be published on 
Thursday, 24th inst., at the usual hour. 

Advertisements for insertion in that issue must 
therefore reach the Office before Three o'clock P.M 
on Wednesday, 23rd inst. 





